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GENUINE CONNELLSVILLE 


° BMiast Furnaces and Foundry Cupola Work; also Crushed Connelisville Coke (substitute for 


f 


te Goal) for manufacturing and domestic purposes. 13,500 Ovens. Daily Capacity 
tens of Coke, S@” Direct connections with all Railroads entering the Region. 
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Quotations, Freight Rates, Pamphiets giving full information, promptly furnished on application. 


. 





The only reasons that higher prices are being constantly 
paid by the most prominent steam users. in the United 
States for Cahall Boilers are—that they are better made, 
last longer, cost less for maintenance, show a higher 
efficiency and make drier steam than any other kind. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Cahall Sales Department, Pittsburg, Pa. 


po HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 


Metals Perforated as Required 
FOR SCREENS OF ALL KINDS FOR USE IN 


siting and Mining Machinery, Reduction and Concentrating Works, Woolen, Cotton, Paper and 
Pulp Mills, Rice, Flour and Cottonseed Oil Mills, Sugar and Malt Houses, Distillieries, 
Filter Presses, Stone, Coal and Ore Screens, Stamp Battery Screens, Brick 
and Tile Works, Filters, Spark Arresters, Gas and Water Works, 
Oil, Gas and Vapor Stoves, Coffee Machinery, Etc., Etc. 


Standard Sizes Perforated Tin and Brass Aiways in Stock. 
Main Office and Works: 226 North Union Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





LAKE SUPERIOR PIG IRON, 


For Grey Iron, Malleabie and Car Wheel Castings. 
PURITAN 
CENUINE CONNELLSVILLE COKE. 


FORSTER, WATERBURY & CO., 
636-638 Rookery, CHICAGO 
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DICKMAN & MACKENZIE, 


CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, 
71 Atwater Bidg. 1224 Rookery Bidg. 


Mini perti ined. Ores sampled 
mene nines, furnaces and all lake * 
— Fuel, 


General analyses of Ores, Slags 
CHEMISTS AND ENCINEERS. 





Bristol’s Patent Steel Beit 


The genuine is stenciled “Apollo-Vandergrift ” 


LACING. 
| we Rg oo APOLLO BEST BLOOM 
- ~ GALVANIZED IRON. 





THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, Conn. a Aes 
The only galvanized iron, 


that is as good as galvan- 
ized iron can be, is Apollo. 





IT PAYS to advertise In The iron Trade Review. 





Apollo Iron and Steel Company 
Vandergrift Building 
Pittsburgh 


Works: 


MINING ENGINEER, CHEMIST, 


ASSAYER. 


BENEDICT CROWELL, 
Atwater Building, Cleveland. 


ENTERPRISE BOILER COMPANY °*"*** 


YOUNCSTOWN, O 


POWER. TRANSMISSION 
WA: JONES | QUNDR YS MACHINE C 


12) SP 92 SLIFLA SOV 


Apollo and Vandergrift, Pa. 














Stacks, Blast Furnaces and Heavy 
Plate Work a Specialty. 
Write for Estimates. 










Foundry Materials and Products 
& ox. 
BS HOISTINGNS, 
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Frank L. Crobaugh, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST AND ASSAYER, 


Ores sampled at lake ports, mine and furnace, 
Foundry mixtures a specialty. Experimental 
work conducted for manufacturers. General am- 
alytical and consultation work. 

LABORATORY : 


Cor. Superior and S. Water Sts., Cleveland, 0. 


FUEL CAS PLANTS. 


American Gas Furnace Co., 
23 Juvhn St., N. ¥. 


W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., 


OIL FURNACES. 


26 Cortlandt 8t., New York Oltg. 











See large Advertisement ot 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., 


Boston, Mass., 
On Page 25. 
BLOWERS, FANS, ENGINES. 





Are You Using rey Metals? 


If you want a strictly high grade anti-friction metal, try our “ HIGH 
SPEED ” Babbitt, at 18 cts. per pound, put up in boxes of 50 and 100 
pounds. Once tried, always used. 

Chicago, Ill. 


SWARTS METAL REFINING CO., ‘sonnc’ss tr 'Becpininies se. 
TURNBUCKLES. == 





ABC OF IRON, 


NOW $1.00. 





Cleveland City Forge & lron Co., 








WORKS, SHAHON. MINES, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 


James V. Rose. 


. PROPRIETOR . 


SHARON FIRE BRICK WORK, 


Centractor in Fire Brick Construction. 
Manutacturer of High Grade Fire Briek. 


ANALYSIS: 














Brick. Clap. 
SILICA, 54.59. SILICA, 47.08. 
ALUMINA, 44.20. ALUMINA, 
LOSS ON IGN, 05. LOSS ON I@H,15.28 
IRON, 15. IROR, —s 
SHARON, 
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THE UPSON NUT CO.. Cleveland, O. 


PUNCHED NUTS, 
and Prices on Apoliication 


LAC Pricey 
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Riveted Steel Pipe, 


WM. B. POLLOCK & CO. 



































Stand Pipes, 
Receivers. with Inquiry please give ad. No, 6. YOUNGSTOWN, O. Boilers, Tanks, etc. 
: Stitwell’s 
Red Cedar, Lime ikem A B C OF IRON... 
eee 
——__—— ee Song A book for foundrymen. It is 
Any Size, Any Shape. rotor ‘issued in cloth binding, and gives 
TTT TT ‘much valuable matter on how to 
TTT WILLIAMS MPG. CO. Filte [ |reduec cost of mixtures, and on 
°_n Kalamasce, Mich. Bec, grading and numbering of pig iron. 
































Miller, Wagoner, Fieser & Go. 
PIG IRON, GOKE. 


Columbus, O., eer Bid 
chicago, Iil., Monadnock 1 

St. Louis, Mo., Bank of Com. fldg. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Hamilton Bldg. 


Steel Stamps and Stencils. 
TY, J. H. & Co., Rubber Stamps 
Check 


Seals, Stencils, Automatic Punches 
and Numbering Machines. 92 Seneca St. 











| CHaPTtER Heapincs:—Iron—What is 
Is the onty lime ex-/ it? Pig Iron. Constituents of Iron, 
tracting Heater that | Numbering of Pig Iron. Grading of Iron. 
will prevent scalein | How to reduce cost of mixture. Steel, 
steam boilers. Re-| Physical Properties of Metals Defined, 
moving allimpuri- Statistics.. Early History and Manufact- 








ties from the water 
before it enters the 
boiler. 


Thoroughly Tested. 


in daily use. 


The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co., 


Deyton, Ohio. 





Over 8,000 of them | 


| ure of Iron. 


Former Price, $2.00. NOW $1.00, 


Sent postpaid on receipt ef price by 


| The fron Trade Review Co., 


| CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 








PITTSBURG. 





Subscribe for THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, §$3 per year. 


Standard 
Types 


12 


Covering the requirements of every application of compressed air. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Each mgetine< 


improved accessories relating to the economical production of compressed air. 


Rock Drills, 
Stone Channelers. 


Ein 


rersoll-Ser 


Balll co., sors 





with a large number of 
Special Patterns, 


uipped with the most 
for new catalogue. 


Coal Cutters, The 
Pohie Air Lift Pumps. 








Rockford Bolt Works, Rockford. i 


ALL KINDS OF 


Bolts, Lag Screws, Rivets, 


Washers and Odd Bolt Work. 





Mention the Iron Trade Review. 





IT PAYS to advertise in 


The fron Trade Review. 





THE 
IRON 
TRADE 


REVIEW 


Is an increasingly valuable medium 
through which to sell equipment to 
machine shops and foundries. 











Ath om 
COPIPRESSORS 








@RAND DRILL CO.) 


100 Besatway. New York. 
1328 Menadnock Block, Chicago. 














oO. TEXTOR, 
Chemist ai Metalliurgist 


Anal made of Metals, Ores, ay and ul See 

plies Furnaces, Steel Works and Foundries 
Ores sampled at mines, furnaces and lake E ports. 

Advice furnished to operators of Blast Fu 

Steel Works and ~~ 


a. i Fears On: R- Chemist to the Cleve- 


d Rolling M 
158 anes St. CLEVELAND, O. 


For every application of Compressed Air Power. 


IK GOMIPRESSOBS apr i630 


26 Cortiandt St., NEW YORK. 





Casut Aooness “METALFAC-CHICAGO' ABC Cone 


E.H. STROUD & CO.. 


METAL FACTORS 
IRON STEEL: TIN-PLATE-GRASS 
COPPER LEAD & ZINC - WORKS. 


36 a tolls Lisect > JOH lam Sbrwet- 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


F. A. EMMERTON, 


Analytical Chemist, 


AND METALLURGIST. 


res sampled at lake ports, mines and bg 
OMines and Metallurgical 
Analyses made of Ores, Metals, Fuels. Raitroad 
and Foundry "Supplies, etc . 


9 Bratenah! Building, CLEVELAND, 0. 








Millett’s Patent 


CORE OVEN. 


The best in the world. 
MILLETT CORE OVEN CO., Brightwood, Mass. 





THE ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., 
Bureau of inspection, Tests and Consultation. 


PITTSBURG: CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Park Building. 1187 The Rookery. 80 Broadway. 
Reports on iron and steel peogemee and plants. 
Inspection of steel rails, splice bars, railroad cars, 
wheels, axles, etc. Chemical Laboratory—Anal- 
sis of ores, iron, steel, oils, water, etc hysical 
boratory—Test of metals, drop and pulling ees 
of couplers, draw bars, etc. ficiency tests of 
boilers, engines and locomotives. 


John T. Jones & Co, 


Mines, Prospects, Explorations and Mineral 
Lands, examined, experted. practical tests made. 
and reported. Reliable and practical sampling 
done. Chemical analysis made. All work done 
by practical expert. Best of reference as to & 
perience and be iability. am. tay Hi 

Suite 115 Monroe S 
MONTAUK BLOCK, * CHICAGO, TAs. 








ARMSTRONG LATHE AND PLANER TOOL. 


Saves Forging, Tool Steel, Time. 
Send for Circulars to 





ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL pe 
98 W. Washington St., 
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Votume XXXI. 


THE 


WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


Each week confirms the iron trade in the belief 
that conditions have been practically settled for the 
balance of the year. That greater advances in 
finished material have not been realized has been 
asurprise to many, but with material well con- 
tracted for in important lines, and the number of 
mills increasing, whose shipments are more than 
their new orders, the market is reaching the point 
of stable equilibrium. General conditions reflect 
marked prosperity, every week emphasizing the ex- 
ceptionally strong monetary position of the United 
States, while the trade balance steadily increases in 
our favor with the unexampled crops now going to 
market. The railroads are bringing to the iron 
trade some of the fruits of their prosperity, every 
week having its quota of demand for cars, locomo- 
tives and track material. It has been ascertained 
that orders for 7,500 cars will yet be placed by the 
railroads of the country in 1898. Chicago reports 
over 4,000 cars contracted for in the past week. 
Already a considerable tonnage of rails for next 
year is being figured on and the expectations are 
that pending conferences in New York will estab- 
lish an advanced price on this business. Pig iron 
sellers are probably in a firmer position than at any 
time since the advance began. From 30 to 50 cents 
above the lowest prices of the year has been 
realized in recent sales of foundry iron. Southern 
iron has been strengthened in the past week by con- 
siderable sales through Cincinnati, and these are 
said to have disposed of the iron that was quoted 
below the figures of the largest interest. Northern 
foundry furnaces are also firmer, many of them 
having more iron on their books than at any time. 
Southern soft irons are exceedingly scarce and this 
condition is being emphasized. Little has been done 
in Bessemer pig iron at Pittsburg, but some sales 
have been made by valley producers to steel works, 
deliveries to June 1, 1899, with the stipulation that 
the buyer may call for hot metal on a part of the 
contract. Business is reported in billets, with de- 
liveries extending into 1899, at $16 Pittsburg 
maker's mill. One sale of 15,000 tons was made 
inthe past week. In sheet and tin plate bars a 
large tonnage is now closed for next year, but tin 
plate manufacturers, instead of securing an advance 
in their product equivalent to that in steel, are 
Making low quotations for the first half of 1899. 
Export inquiries are received week by week for 
billets, rods, tin plate bars and bar steel, and there 
iS evidence that some of this business comes this 
Way because of advancing prices and crowded mills 


—_—_ 
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on the other side. High ocean freights and pres- 
sure for domestic deliveries have shut off some of it. 
PITTSBURG. 


Orrice or The /ron Trade Review and Industrial World. 
808 TRADESMEN’S BUILDING, Sept. 28. 


The week has been devoid of incident. Foreign inquiries 
are numerous but the scarcity of available ships and high 
freight rates makes the seller slow to close, as time shipments 
are very risky during the more active period of grain export. 

Pic Iron.—The light movement noted last week is still the 
order. The belief that the $10.50 Pittsburg price for Besse- 
mer iron was due to freight manipulation, is now confirmed. 
What little iron is coming into Pittsburg is on substan- 
tially the above basis. Gray forge is quiet for the time being, 
as consumers are all filled up. The quotation is from $9.35 
to $9.50. Foundry irons show little movement and no 
change in prices. No. 2 is quoted from $10.10 to $10.25. 
Prices are as follows: 
ee Cee GeO csinsennninininnssiot dsmmemninntin $ 10.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg 
No. 1 Found ry............csee-s00s 
No. 2 Foundry.......... epupiuunqcadeabeetecusane goesnunbenessnenéenesunvtemecoonans 
No. 3 Found 


Gray Forge, valley furnace ve ; 
aR PR, BIE ccecrantsecstoneinernczescnaneessemecrsemenssnnines 





BILLxTs AND Rops.—A transaction involving about 15,000 
tons of billets was made in the week, on a basis of about $16, 
maker’s mill, Pittsburg. The market is from $16 to $16.25. 
The mills are filled to their utmost capacity, one foreign in- 
quiry for 1,500 tons going without even a quotation from the 
local mills. Sheet and tin plate bars are very scarce. The 
fair delivery noted last week was short lived, as consumers are 
again calling loudly for their material. The quotation on 
sheet and tin plate bars is difficult to determine accurately, 
but the range 1s apparently from $17.50 to $18, maker's mill, 
Pittsburg and $17.25 to $17.50 Wheeling and Valley. Rods 
are firm at $22, with few available for early delivery. 

Iron AND Stez. Ske_p.—There is no let up in the demand 
for skelp. The wider sizes seem to have the call. Prices are 
firm at last week's quotations, which were as follows: 
Grooved iron skelp, 1.10c to 1.124c; sheared iron skelp, 
1.22%c to 1.25c; grooved steel skelp, 1.22 4c to 1.25¢; grooved 
steel] skelp, 1.02%c to 1.05c; sheared steel skelp, 1.10c to 
1.12%c. 

Pipgs AND Tuses.—The tube makers, at their recent meet- 
ing, decided to let present prices stand. The volume of busi- 
ness is very heavy, the mills being unable to take care of all 
that is offered. One company that booked some large orders 
for line pipe in July for delivery about this time, is occupied 
on that contract, and thus handicapped in getting out a large 
number of smaller ones. The full capacity will be occupied 
for the next three or four months without taking any new 
business. Additional discounts of six tens for less than car- 
loads and six tens and two and a half per cent off list for car- 
load lots are quoted. Base discounts are as follows: Butt 
weld, black, 55 per cent off; lap weld, black, 65 per cent off; 
butt weld, galvanized, 47% per cent off; lap weld, galvanized, 
52% per cent off. Discounts on merchant boiler tubes are 
as follows: 2-inch and smaller, 72% per cent off; 24 inch 
and larger, 75 percent off. Inserted joint casing is now 
quoted at 60 off and screw and socket joint casing at 60 and 
10 per cent off. 

Sueets.—All the mills report a steady business. Some 
complain about specifications being slow while buyers report 
shipments hard to get. No. 28 is quoted at 1.gsc with gal- 
vanized at 80 and 7% to 80 and 10 per cent off list, with usual 
freight allowance. 

SrrucruraAL MATERIAL.—The tonnage continues good and 
the mills very busy. A local mill secured the contract for 500 
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tons to be used in a school building for Allegheny. The con- 
tract for the Government dry dock at Algiers, La., will not 
be let for some time. Prices are as follows: Beams and 
channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.20c; 18 to 24 inches, 1.30c; tees, 
I.25C; zees, 1.20c and angles 1.10c. Universal plates alone at 
1.15c; with other shapes 1.05c. The contract for the struc- 
tural material (about 1,800 tons) for the Boston Elevated 
Railway was awarded to a local firm. 

PLates.—The situation in plates is like that in pipes and 
tubes. Buyers are on the hunt for a mill that will book their 
erders, with delivery almost to suit the mill. Railroad re- 
quisitions continue to be a strong feature, and demand com- 
ing from all sections of the country. Prices are as follows: 
Tank, 1.15c; shell, 1.20c; flange, 1.25c; fire box, 2c and up- 
wards. 

Sprece..—'Phe quotation is $23 50 to $24, delivered. 

FERRO-MANGANESE.—The market is quiet and the quotation 
$49.50 to $<o for 80 per cent domestic delivered. 

RarILts AND TRACK SuppLies.—The situation in light section 
rails is as noted some weeks back. Demand is far in excess 
of supply. ‘One mill that asks about $24 for 16-peund and 20- 
pound rails, while others can roll them for $19 to $19.50, re- 
ports a large number of orders, which shows the condition 
pretty clearly. This mill can give fair deliveries while the 
others are crowded past that point. Spikes are quoted at 1.50c 
and links and pins at 1.20c. Both are in good demand. Track 
bolts are quoted at 1.65c to 1.70c; splice bars, 1.10c to 1.15§¢; 
heavy section rails, $18. 

Spe.ter.—This product continues firm and is now quoted 
from 4.95c to $c. 

O_p Mareriat.—The free buying of the last few weeks has 
about filled the buyers for some time to come and accounts 
for the reported dullness of the last week. One of the largest 
sales was 1,000 tons old iron rails at $13.75 cash. Other prices 
are as follows: Heavy melting steel, $10.25; wrought scrap, 
$11.50, net; busheling scrap, $9.25; car wheels, $10.50; cast 
borings, $6, net; cast scrap, $9; iron axles, $6, net; steel 
axles, $12.50, gross; charcoal scrap, $10, gross; billet and 
bloom ends, $11; machinery scrap, $9; wrought turnings, $8; 
steel rails, $10. 

CHICAGO. 
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The situation has changed very little since Our last report. 
Sales have not been especially large for either iron or steel, 
but there is a good demand for the latter, and transactions 
would be heavier were the mills more anxious for business. 
Car demand has been heavy, orders for over 4,000 cars hav- 
ing been given out in the week, and considerable more busi- 
ness is expected soon. The rail situation has not changed in 
the week. The meeting of rail makers was held in New 
York on Friday of last week, and adjourned until the first of 
this week. It is now in progress. 

Pic Iron.—The week has been quiet with small sales of 
both Northern and Southern irons. The largest Southern pro- 
ducer advanced quotations 25 cents a ton the first of last 
week, but the other producers have not raised their prices 
yet, and the market is consequently unchanged. The fur- 
naces, both North and South, are very firm in their views, 
and no prices are being cut at present. Foundries continue 
to run full and to take their iron as fast as the furnaces can 
furnish it to them. 


Lake Sup. Charcoal....$11 50 @$13.00 | Southern Coke No. 3...§ $.v To 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 1 11 50 @ 1200 Southern No. 1 Soft..... 10 80 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 2 1100@ 1150 | Southern No. 2 Soft..... 10 65 
Local Coke Fdy. No. 3 1075 @ 1100 | Southern Silveries...... 11 25 @ 11 50 


Local Scotch Fdy. No.1 11 50 1200 | Jackson Co. Silveries.. 12 50 @ 14 50 
Local Scotch Fdy. No.2 11 00 @ 11 50 Ohio Strong Softeners 12 00 @ 12 50 
Local Scotch Fdy. Nb.3 1075 @ 1100 | Alabama Car Wheel... 15 00 @ 1600 
Southern Coke No.1... 10 85 Malleable Bessemer ... 11 50 @ 12 00 
Southern Coke No. 2... 10 60 Coke Bessémer ........... 11 50 @ 1200 


Bars.—Some good sized orders were closed last week, and 
there are one or two in the market which will probably be 
placed this week. The situation is unchanged. Prices are 
still firm, with common iron selling at 1.05c to 1.10c, only a 
few mills making the lower figure. Guaranteed iron is 
quoted at 1.15c to 1.20c, and soft steel bars from 1.15¢ to 1.200. 

RalLs AND TRACK Supp.ies.—Pending the result of the meet- 
ing of rail makers now in progress in New York, the mills 
are not taking business for rails, except a few small orders, 
which are being placed at the old quotations of $20, Chicago. 


September 29, 1898 


Other quotations are as follows: Steel splice bars, 1.15¢ to 
1.25c; track bolts with square nuts, 1.80 to 1.goc; hexagon 
nuts, 1.g0c to 2c; spikes, 1.*5¢ to 1.60c. 

BILLETs AND Rovs.—The local mills are doing very little 
business in either billets or rods. A few small sales were 
made last week. Prices on billets are still made at $17 to 
$18, and on rods at $22.50. 

Car Orpers.—Orders placed in the week include 300 for the 
Northern Pacific, 800 for the C., B. & Q., and 3 250 for the 
C. & N. W. The Pennsylvania system is said to be in the 
market for several thousand cars. Other orders of smaller 
size have been placed, and the total amount of business placed 
and -being figured on is very large. Car material is in large 
demand, consequently, and good sales are made every day. 

PLatrs.—Several good sized orders for plates were closed 
in the past week, and others are being figured on. Most of 
the latest business went to mills farther East. Quotations are 
made as follows: Tank plates, 1.20c to 1.30c; flange steel, 
1.30c to 1.40c; firebox steel, 1.85c to sc. 

SrructuraAL MATeriAL.—The demand for structural shapes 
of all kinds is large, and a number of good orders were placed 
last week. No specially Jarge contracts were placed, but the 
general business going is of very large proportions. The 
Union depot, at Omaha, taking considerable tonnage, is to 
be let soon, as is also the McCormick building in this city, 
calling for about 1.200 tons. Quotations are unchanged, as 
follows Beams, 15 inch and under, 1.35c to 1.40c; 18-inch 
and over, 1.45¢ to 1.50c; angles, 1.25c to 1.30c; plates, 1.20¢ 
to 1.30c; tees, 1 goc to 1.45¢; zees, 1.35c to 1.40c. Small lots 
from stock are quoted at Kc to \c higher. 

Sueets.—There continues to be a good demand for both 
black and galvanized sheets, and quite large sales were made 
last week, with other business in sight for the immediate fu- 
ture. The demand appears to be increasing. The market is 
firm at 2.10c to 2.15¢ for black and 80 and 5 per cent discount 
for galvanized. 

Mercuant Stree..—Considerable sales of all kinds of steel 
were made, most of them in small lots. Quotations follow: 
Open-hearth spring, tire and machinery steel, 1.65c to 1.75¢; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 1.60c to 1.70c; smooth 
finished tire, 1.50c to 1.60c; tool steel, 5.50c to 7.50c:; specials, 
r1c and upwards. 

Scrap.—Old rails are in a little better demand, and a few 
good sales were made last week. Other kinds of scrap are 
quiet, with small sales. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 
Axles, net........ cxvceeeeee $l4 25@814 75 


Cast borings, ret......... 
Wrought turnings, net 600@ 69 


Old iron rails, gross, $12 50@ $12 75 
Old steel rails long, gr. 10 50@ 11 00 
Old stedl rails, short... 87 9 00 





| 
Old wheels, gross......... 11 0o@ 11% Axle turnings, net.... 700@ 7% 
Railroad forge, net...... 11 50@ 12u0 | Mixed steel, gross,...... 725@ 79 
Dealer's forge, net....... 10 c0o@ 10 50 Stove plates, net........... 5 75@ 60 
No.1 mill, net.............. 750@ 800 Heavy meltingsteel.gr. 525@ 89 
Heavy cast, net........... 850@ 900 Old iron splice b., net. 12 75@ 130 
Malleable cast, net...... 800@ 850 
CLEVELAND. 
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The effort to bring up the iron ore output of Minnesota 
ranges more closely to the amount calculated upon is accom- 
panied by an advance in wages at certain Vermilion and 
Mesabi properties. The supply of labor at underground 
mines promises to increase in view of this action and the ap- 
proach of the winter months; and the cleaning up of stock- 
piles on all ranges insures a large program of winter work. 
Ore transactions from this time out will consist for the most 
part of lots to even up mixtures, and in some cases of pur- 
chases in lieu of ores that cannot be delivered this year. Lake 
freights have been very firm the past week at 60, 55 and §0 
cents from Duluth, Marquette and Escanaba, respectively, 
with indications of a further early advance. With the Chicago 
grain rate at 14,c, Escanaba ore went up Tuesday to 55c. 

Pic lron.—Further conferences of valley furnacemen have 
resulted in no action affecting the market. The steel] works 
project referred to one week ago has beeu discussed in an it- 
formal way, as bas the matter of limiting production. Re 
cently some sales of Besemer iron have been made direct from 
furnaces to near-by steel works, contracts running to June 
1, 1899. May1, the beginning of the new ore season, was 
counted as the natural limit for the sale of pig iron made 
from 1898 mixtures, but it was put one month farther, iM 
view of the usual lapping of ore supplies. In connection 
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with some of the latest sales it is stipulated that the steel 
works may call for the delivery of a portion of the iron as 
hot metal. Foundry iron producers are firmer, in view of the 
unusual tonnage most of them have booked. On No, 2 $9.75 
js the usual quotation and sales as high as $9.80, valley fur- 
nace, are reported, though the former figure is not fully main- 
tained by some sellers. Local foundries are running quite 
full and moderate lots of iron are bonght, from week to week. 
Forge iron is firm at $9 valley furnace, and $9.10 delivered 
at mill is said to be minimum. Southern mill iron brings a 
higher price. We quote f. o. b. Cleveland: 


IIR, ic scgnmsniiiligduneien $1065 | Valley Scotch No. 1......... $10 65 
No.1 Strong Foundry.. 10 40@10 65 | Valley Scotch No. 2......... 10 15@to 40 
No.2 Strong Foundry....10 19410 25 | Gray FOTZe. .........0.-+seee 9 50 
No. 3 Foundry................ 965@ 990 | Lake Superior Charcoal. 11 50 


FintsHeD Marertar.—A slight falling off in mail orders is 
noted by local jobbers and sales agents in the past week. 
Some moderate sales of shapes and steel bars have b2en 
made, but large tonnage is lacking. The steel for the Ford 
and Herrick building, about 4,000 tons, was placed when the 
original plans were drawn, and the decision to go ahead with 
the work adds nothing to the market. Steel bars are firmly 
held by Pittsburg mills at 1c, and the Cleveland quotation re- 
mains at 1.05c to 1.07%c. Bar iron out of stock is quoted 
1.053¢ Cleveland, but on carload lots the valley mill basis is 
gsc to1c. Demand is not upto that of August. Plates are 
firm at 1.15c Pittsburg, for tank, but some Cleveland district 
business has been booked at a price about $1 a ton lower than 
the Cleveland equivalent of 1.23%%c. Local sellers of sheets 
are quoting No. 27 at 2.02%c to 2.05¢. 





CINCINNATI. 
Sept. 27 

The market for Southern iron has been active during the 
past week. A number of large buyers came into the market 
and succeeded 1n buying below the advanced schedule set by 
the Birmingham iron masters. It would appear that this 
heavy buying clears up the stocks of the furnaces which still 
had iron to sell, and dealers expect the firm maintenance of 
full quotations in the immediate future. The shortage of 
soft irons is more apparent as the season progresses. It is 
impossible to get 1 and 2 soft forward to fill old contracts on 
time. There is no stock of these grades at any of the South- 
cia furnaces and few of them seemed successful in making 
them in large quantities. The advance in prices of Southern 
irons has increased the demand for Northern foundry irons, 
so that the foundry furnaces of both sections are enjoying 
larger activity. Lake Superior charcoal irons are firm and 
high grades are very scarce. Car wheel makers are having 
difficulty in supplying their wants. We quote for cash f. o. 
b. Cincinnati. Southern coke No. 1 foundry, $10 to $10.25; 
No. 2, $9.75 to $10; No. 3, $9.25 to $9.50; No. 4 and gray 
forge, $8.75 to $9; mottled, $8.75 to $9; No. 1 soft, $10 to 
$10,25; No. 2, soft, $9.75 to $10; Hanging Rock charcoal, No. 
1, $14.50 to $15.50; Jackson Co., silvery, No. 1, $12 to $12.50; 

standard Georgia car wheel, $14. 25 to $15. 
¢ 
Increased Capacity of ‘‘ Bessemer ’’ Docks. 





The Thew Automatic Steam Shovel Co., of Cleveland, has 
just closed a contract for two large shovels for the Pittsburg 
Bessemer & Lake Erie docks at Conneaut, 0. A Thew 
shovel with 2-tom buckets, has been employed at this dock on 
stockpile ore for some time. The new shovels will have 
4-ton buckets, their capacity being 46 cubic feet. The radius 
of effective operation will be 25 feet. The clear height of the 
dumped scoop in the highest working position above the top 
of the rail will be 11 feet. The stipulated maximum width 
of the shovel over all, for clearance, is to be within to feet 
4inches. Itisto be capable of digging to a depth of 12 
inches below the rail. The shovels are to be equipped to 
travel along the dock at the rate of 200 feet a minute. A 
piston speed of 300 feet a minute is called for. The engine 
cylinder will be 10x10; the boiler 58 inches by 8 feet 8 
inches, The shovels wili weigh from 85,000 to 0,000 Ibs. 
tach. The performance of the Thew shovel now at the Con- 
Reaut docks has been quite satisfactory. One record of 740 
tons in 5 hours 4o minutes has been made. A trip every 30 
oF 35 seconds is possible under the best operation. Three 
Thew shovels of large type are also contracted for, to be de- 
livered early in the year to the Lorain Steel Co., Lorain, O. 
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The contract has been let for a new storage dock at Con- 
neaut, of an extreme length of 1.416 feet, and in the portion 
available for ore storage, of 1,128 feet. There will be ca- 
pacity for storing ore equal to 500 tons per foot of length, or 
A McMyler car dumping machine 


for loading coal into vessels has been ordered recently. 


upwards of 550,000 tons. 





Personal. 


Andrew Carnegie has announced his intention of visiting 
Pittsburg in November. The formal dedication of the 
Homestead Library, costing $300,000, which Mr. Carnegie 
presented to Homestead, will take place at the same time. 

Wm. P. Palmer, second vice-president of the Illinois Steel 
Co., left the first of this month for Europe, intending to be 
gone until early in October. 

Dr. Wm. B. Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala., becomes editor 
of the American Manufacturer, of Pittsburg, with Oct. 1. 
Dr. Phillips has written on the chemistry of coal and iron 
for a number of years and is well and favorably known to 
the readers of mining and metallurgical journals. One of 
his more recent productions is a pamphlet on “Iron Making 
in Alabama,"’ which sets forth in an authoritative way the 
resources of that State and the progress made in the practice 
of iron mining and blast furnace companies. As chemist to 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and in his connec- 
tion with Alabama State University and the Alabama Geo- 
logical Survey, he has had excellent opportunity to gauge 
the metallurgical development of the region. 

President T. J. Shaffer, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, has made an extcnded tour of the 
iron and steel works of the South. He reports indications 
of prosperity in the operation of works at Birmingham, An- 
niston, Gate City and Sheffield. 

President A. A. Pope, of the National Malleable Castings 
Co., is in Europe. 

Frank Elsby, who has been connected with the Illinois 
Steel Co.’s Bay View works, has gone to Durango, Mex , to 
take charge of the mechanical department of the Durango 
Steel Co.’s plant. 

John D. Rockefeller, while on a trip up the lakes this 
month, went over the Mesabi range. It is said that this is 
his first visit to the Minnesota iron country since the ac- 
quisition of his large interests in it. 

Horace V. Winchell, who has been a frequent contributor 
to our columns, on iron ore developments in Minnesota, was 
named at the annual meeting of the Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers at Birmingham, Eng., Sept. 13, as one of four persons 
to whom prizes had been awarded for special papers, in the 
preceding year. ‘‘ The Lake Superior Iron Ore Region," was 
Mr. Winchell’s subject. 





Federal Steel Co. 


On Saturday, Oct. 1, the time expires in which stock in the 
Illinois Steel Co., Minnesota Iron Co. and Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern railroad, is to be presented to exchange for Federal Steel 
Co. stock on the basis already outlined in these columns. 
Speculation as to the officers of the new company takes a 
wide range, and the changes in the Illinois Steel Co. list that 
will follow the perfecting of the new organization are being 
discussed. Some trading in the new stock on brokers’ con- 
tracts calling for the delivery of the stock when issued, is re- 
ported. Federal Steel preferred is quoted at 70 and common 
at 29. If the market should hold at these points it is figured 
that 100 shares of Minnesota Iron bought at 95. the present 
quotation, would yield a profit of $418 in the transfer and that 
100 shares of Illinois Steel at 70% would give a profit of $270 

Some of the statements of probable profits under the Fed- 
eral Steel Co. regime are conservative enough, but estimates 
based on an output of 2,000,000 tons of finished material from 
the Illinois and Lorain plants evidently contemplate addi- 
tions to present capacity. Wall Street figures, which allow 
for 3,000,000 tons of ore to be sold in the open market are evi- 
dently far astray. The entire estimated tonnage of the Duluth 
& Iron Range railroad for 1898, including ore mined by pro- 
ducers other than the Minnesota Iron Co., is 3,000,000 tons. 
How the future wants of the Illinois Steel Co. and the Lorain 
Steel Co, can be satisfied, and 3,000,000 tons remain for dis- 
posal in the general market is beyond comprehension, in 
view of the fact that this year’s output is exceptional. 
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CUT NAILS AND WIRE NAILS. 


A correspondent asks a question concerning the 
figures for the production of cut nails, reproduced 
in our last issue from the annual report of the 
American Iron and Steel Association. The sta- 
tistics showed that the production of cut nails, after 
decreasing steadily from 1888, was about 30 per 
cent greater in 1897 than in 1896. The inquiry was 
for the cause of the change. 

Generalization from statistics is acommon failing. 
It is sometimes the case that conclusions are so 
obvious that it is not necessary to go farther than 
the figures themselves. But too often things have 
been assigned as causes which are not so related to 
tne facts under consideration. The decline of the 
cut nail output and the accompanying rapid in- 
crease of wire nail production is one of the most 
familiar facts in the record of the iron trade for 
the past 10 years. Taking the outputs of 1,615,870 
kegs of cut nails in 1896 and of 2,106,799 kegs in 
1897 by themselves might suggest a reactionary 
tendency. Putting with them the returns for sev- 
eral preceding years and calculating percentages, 
gives the following exhibit, the production being 
stated in kegs: 


1891 1892 1893 1894 1595 1896 1897 
Cut nails........ §,002,176 4,507,819 3,048,933 2,425,060 2.129.894 1,615,870 2,106,799 
Wire nails......4,114,385 4,719,524 5,095,945 5,681,801 5,841,403 4,719,860 8,997,245 


Percent cut mails 55 49 37 30 27 25.5 19 
Per cent wire nails 45 51 63 7° 73 74:5 81 


The falling off in production of both cut and wire 
nails in 1896, as compared with 1895, may be as- 
cribed to the blight of the free silver campaign and 
to the high prices maintained by means of pools, 
which further cut off demand. It is assumed that 
if the tendency of several preceding years was kept 
up, there would have been some decline in cut nails 
in 1896 from 1895; for the continued decrease had 
been not only in tonnage but in percentage of the 
total. But 1897 showed a return practically to the 
output of 1895. The percentages, on the other 
hand, show that the proportion of cut nails was 
smaller than ever and that wire nails, increasing go 
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per cent over the 1896 output, were more than four. 
fifths of the total. 

The tonnage increase for cut nails in 1897 may 
be accounted for in part by the increased exports, 
these amounting to 337,000 kegs of cut nails and 
spikes, or 100,000 kegs more than in 1896. It may 
not be generally known that our exports of cut nails 
exceed those of wire nails, the total for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, being 323,000 kegs of the 
former, against 229,000 kegs of the latter. 

The general increase in business last year over 
1896, particularly after the Dingley tariff and the 
heavy exports of grain began to be felt, is a second 
reason for the larger make of cut nails ‘n 1897. A 
third reason is suggested in the claim made in some 
quarters recently that the beginning of a reaction is 
noticed in favor of the cut nail. Its holding quality, 
as demonstrated in the familiar tests of a few years 
ago, is emphasized in this connection. Whether 
the minimum for cut nails has been reached, so 
that the total will now be maintained on the 1897 
basis, or possibly increased, is only a matter of 
conjecture. Testimony from the trade, rather than 
a study of the figures, will decide. Cut nail manu- 
facturers, on the strength of the developments in 
1898, are claiming a better outlook for their pro- 
duct and are far from conceding its final expulsion 
by the wire nail, as has often been confidently pre- 
dicted. 





STRONG IRON MARKETS ABROAD. 


The tone of iron market reviews in Great Britain 
and its competitors on the Continent would indicate 
that the large consumption that has been note- 
worthy in the United States throughout the year is 
also a feature of conditions abroad. British engi- 
neering establishments and shipyards are and have 
been well crowded, and prices of iron and steel 
products have an upward tendency. German pro- 
duction of iron shows an increase over 1897 and the 
market is strong, with prices steady. Belgium 
and France report a firmer tendency. with demand 
increasing. The London /rom and Coal Trades 
Review says in its last issue: 


In more ways than one the situation in the iron and steel 
trades of Great Britain is, at the present time, peculiar and 
embarrassing. There isan enormous demand for hematite 
pig iron in all the leading iron making districts of the coun- 
try—so much so that in some cases deliveries have been 
short, and a mild form of famine has been threatened. The 
consequence of this is that there has been a considerable 
amount of firmness in quotations, although not nearly so 
much so as the actual condition of the trade would lead one 
to anticipate. The fact is that the competition of American 
iron hangs like a dead weight round the neck of the trade, 
and checks that elasticity of prices that would otherwise be 
inevitable at a time when the demand is so large and the out- 
look so favorable. The prevailing impression among those 
best qualified to judge is that, but for this threat, the price 
of hematite iron in this country would to-day be quite 108. 
per ton higher than it actually is. But any material rise on 
present pig iron quotations would open the sluice-gates of 
American competiti~n, and let in the Pittsburg and Alabama 
makers like a flood. So far as the steel manufacturing 
branch of the trade is concerned, there is no doubt that the 
existing situation is better than that which has been current 
for a considerable time past. The prices quoted for ship and 
boiler plates have been unusually good, and really handsome 
profits have been realized where manufacturers had bought 
their raw materials, with prudence and success. Relatively 
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to the prices of a year ago, steel manufacturers have of late 
done better than any other branch of the trade, and in some 
cases the net profits realized will not have been much under 
gos. per ton. In Scotland and the North of England, where 
the plate trade is mainly located, an excellent business is 
being done at satisfactory prices. This is chiefly due to the 
phenomenally large requirements of the ship building indus- 
try, which are likely to be maintained at their present level 
for at least some months to come. 

Of course it is a mistake to refer to Alabama iron 
as any menace to prices of foreign Bessemer. Bes- 
semer iron at 53s. at Middlesbrough and 54s. to 54s. 
6d. at Barrow—or about $12.85 and $13.20 respect- 
ively—gives a margin of $3 over the present price 
at Mahoning and Shenango Valley furnaces. The 
British maker still has some room for further 
advance under present ocean freights, though but 
forthe heavy grain movement the $3 difference 
might be made to cover freight under special con- 
cessions. Referring in general to the pig iron trade, 
a Glasgow market letter of Sept. 15 to a London 
contemporary says: ‘‘It would seem that Ameri- 
can pig iron has come to stay, for several arrivals 
have taken place this week in the Clyde.’’ 

The same correspondent says of our ship-plate ex- 
ports: ‘‘One or two shipbuilding firms on the 
Clyde have recently had deliveries of plates from 
America, but as yet the opposition from the States 
is comparatively slight, and prices are well main- 
tained.”’ As between $23 at Pittsburg and $30 to 
$31 on the Clyde, it is evident that exports might 
be kept up on a considerable scale, whenever the 
plate mills on this side find any slacking of the 
home demand that has been pressing upon them in 
such an unprecedented way of late. 

Viewing the whole situation in the leading iron 
producing countries of the world, it would seem 
that the tendency of prices in the coming year will 
be upward. Consumption is on a scale never be- 
fore known. | 





NEW YORK SHIPYARD PROJECT. 


A large program has been laid out in the news of 
the week for the leading Pittsburg steel works and 
for Mr. Carnegie individually. For the former the 
announcements include the building of an ordnance 
plant, a shipyard on the Monongahela and a rail- 
road from Braddock to tidewater. The ordnance 
proposition is the single one that has a shred of 
foundation and of that there is just enough to indi- 
cate that an ordnance plant is a possibility at some 
time. Mr. Carnegie’s letter to 7he /ron Trade Ree 
view last March, suggesting a shipyard at New Yory 
asan investment holding out great promise, has 
been revived by New York papers the past week, 
It has been reprinted in connection with an article 
reciting that Mr. Carnegie is making plans to 
carry out his own suggestion. It would not be 
surprising if Mr. Carnegie had been solicited for a 
number of projects of this sort since the publication 
of his letter; and there is gooi reason to believe 
that a new shipbuilding enterprise for New York 
City is being earnestly promoted. A leading Wes- 
tern shipbuilder is said to have accepted the posi- 
tion of manager. But there seems to be no au- 


thority for the story connecting Mr. Carnegie with 
the enterprise. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 





A decision was given by the Supreme Court of Michigan on 
Sept. 20 in the famous case involving title to the ore under 
Lake Angeline at Ishpeming, Mich. The Pittsburg & Lake 
Angeline Iron Co. brought suit against the Lake Superior 
Iron Co. and the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., and in the lower 
court the decision was in favor of the defendants. It will be 
recalled that in 1892 the three companies, all of whom had 
lands abutting on the lake, united in bearing the expense of 
pumping out the lake, so that the deposits under it could be 
worked. This mammoth undertaking was entered into on 
the apparent understanding that the section line was the 
boundary line between the respective properties under the 
lake. Later, however, when the location of the ore under the 
lake bottom was more fully determined differences arose as 
tu boundaries, and for the settlement of these the matter was 
taken into court. The Pittsburg & Lake Angeline Iron Co. 
laid claim to ore beyond the section line. The decision just 
given affirms the finding of the lower court and sustains the 
claims of the Lake Superior Iron Co. and the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. 

The unwatering of the Pioneer mine by the Oliver Iron 

Mining Co. is well under way. Two bailers used have a ca- 
pacity of 1,600 gallons, and a third is of goo gallons ca- 
pacity. It will take about six weeks to free the shaft of wa- 
ter. Itis expected that another shaft will be sunk. The 
Miller-Brown mine, which is near the Pioneer, and which 
was also acquired by the Oliver company, was held by the 
complainants in the pending freight rate case brought against 
the two ore railroads. 
—The Florence Iron River Co. has shipped 67,000 tons of ore 
from the Florence mine this season. This leaves a balance 
of between 20,000 and 25,000 tons, which the management 
expects to ship before the close of navigation. 

The Minnesota Iron Co. will increase wages 25 cents, or to a 
$2 a day basis Oct. 1. The Oliver Iron Mining Co. has an- 
nounced an increase of 10 per cent for all employes getting 
$1.75 or less. The conditions in Minnnesota are more 
favorable to labor than has been the case in several years. 
A contract has been let to Drake & Stratton for 500,000 
yards of stripping work near No. 3 shaft of the Fayal mine. 
A large body of Fayal ore lying 20 feet below the surface is 
to be mined by the milling process. It is expected that 500,- 
ooo tons will be taken out next season in addition to that 
mined from the old underground workings. 
=A Marquette, Mich., dispatch reports the closing of a deal 
between Louis Stegmiller and others of Escanaba, Mich., and 
the Oliver company for the acquisition of an iron ore prop- 
erty at Iron River, Mich. 
=.The Commodore Mining Co. is preparing to ship the 30,000 
tons of ore it has in stock. There has been some controversy 
over the amount of royalty and complications over reduc- 
tions, made in other years, and the minimum tonnage re- 
quired under them are in process of settlement. It is re- 
ported that a proposition to sell to the Consolidated Mines 
has been under consideration, but this cannot be verified. 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co., of Cleveland, have been using 
50 per cent of Commodore ore in their River Furnace, Cleve- 


jand. _ - 
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“Tue W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 53 to 59S. Jeffer 

son st. Chicago, is having an exceptional run of business in 
the line of power transmission machinery, never before doing 
as large a trade in this line as at present. The company has 


been compelled to add to its equipment of tools in order to 
keep up with the trade. 








BENJAMIN Fox, a veteran brass and iron foundryman of 
New York City, died Sept. 23, aged 74 years. He came to 
this country from England in 1847, being then 23 years old, 
iad at once established the foundry on West 34th st., with 
which his name has been connected for 50 years. Various 
enlargements came in that time. Mr. Fox was one of the 
old school operators, who believe in personal supervision and 
in close relations between employer and employed, and he 
was the active head of the business to the very last. 





“=Tue Shiffler Bridge Co., of Pittsburg, has just installed 
one of the Hilles & Jones Co.’s No. 5 special punches for 
bridge work. It was supplied with a beam coping attach- 
ment in addition to the regular punching arrangements, mak- 
ing a complete and handy machine for structural work. 
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FURNACE FOR STEAM BOILERS. 





We give illustrations of a furnace for steam boilers, de- 
signed by Wm. Kent, of Passaic, N. J. It is calculated_par- 
ticularly for boilers of the water tube type, which use bitumi- 
nous coal or other fuel containing a large amount of tarry or 
gaseous matter and which in burning distils a large amount 
of combustible gases. In Fig. 1 a vertical section of the fur- 
nace is given, the water tube boiler being shown in side eleva- 
tion. Fig. 2is a horizontal section of the furnace, taken 
through the fire-door opening and over the bridge wall. 
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is spread alternately on the right and left sides of the grate, 
an interval of some minutes of time elapsing between the 
feeding on the right and on the left sides. Immediately after 
fresh coal is put on one side of the furnace dense smoky gases 
arise from it, which in the ordinary bouler-setting would pass 
out of the chimney unburned, since in the ordinary setting 
there is no means provided for mixing with them an abund. 
ant supply of highly-heated air; but in this furnace such air 
is supplied through the bed of partially burned and very hot 
coal and coke on the other side of the grate. The two. cur- 
rents, one of cool smoky gas arising from the fresh coal on 
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FIG. I.—FURNACE FOR STEAM BOILERS. 


C is a fire-chamber or oven built of brick and extending out 
‘n front of the boiler. In it the fuel is burned, either on the 
ordinary grate-bars, or by means of a mechanical stoker or 
other device. D 1s an ordinary bridge-wall over which the 
gaseous products of combustion pass on their way to the 
heating surfaces of the boiler. E E are two wing-walls built 
parallel to and at some distance in the rear of the bridge-wall. 
F is a gas mixing chamber between the bridge-wall and the 
wing-walls. G is a combustion chamber into which the gases 
travel from the passage between the wing-walls. H H are 
several piers, of fire-brick, projecting in front of the wall J at 
the rear of the combustion-chamber. K is a partition-wall 
built across the tubes of the boiler, which confines the gases 
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one side of the grate and the other of clear and very hot gas 
containing a large excess of air, pass together over the 
bridge-wall D and are compelled by the wing-walls E E’ to 
change their direction and to mix together in the chamber F 
and in the contracted vertical passage between the wing- 
walls. The combustion of the unburned gas 1s further rend- 
ered more certain and complete by passing through the large 
combustion-chamber G, whose walls, together with the fire- 
brick piers H, are in a highly heated state and perfom the 
functions of a regenerative furnace- -that is, they absorb beat 
from the burned gases at such times as they are most in- 
tensely heated and radiate or give up heat at such times as the 
gases are not so hot, as during the first minute after feeding 




















FIG. 2.—FURNACE FOR STEAM BOILERS. 


ascending from the combustion-chamber, into the forward one 
of the three transverse gas-passages across the tubes. L isa 
series of flat tiles of bricks forming a deflector, laid so as to 
cover a portion of the forward gas-passage R, and cause the 
gases to be deflected forward among the tubes before they 
escape from this forward gas-passage. M is a series of 
flat tiles which form a roof to the gas-mixing chamber and 
prevent the gases from passing directly from the chamber 
into the forward gas-passage. 

In the operation of this furnace with ordinary grates and 
witn bituminous coal or other gaseous fuel the alternate 
method of feeding coal is preferred —that is, the fresh coal 


fresh coal, when there is a great excess of freshly distilled 
and rather cool gases. 

By the means above described, complete combustion of 
the smoky gases is secured in the chamber G when reasona- 
ble care is used by the fireman, and the resulting thoroughly- 
burned products of combustion are then in the right condition 
to be allowed to traverse the gas-passages through the tubes 
and give up their heat to the boiler. 

When automatic or mechanical stokers are used of the type 
which causes the coal to gradually move from the front of 
the furnace to the rear, dense smoky gas arises from the 
front portion and clear hot gas with an excess of air from the 
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fear portion. “In the ordinary setting of a water-tube boiler 
when such stokers are used, the two currents, one of smoky 
and the other of clear gas, pass directly upward into the gas- 
passage through the tubes and do not become mixed until 
they have been cooled by the heating surfaces of the boiler 
below the temperature of ignition. Inthe new furnace the 
provision of the furnace C at a considerable distance from the 
heating-surface, the chambers F and G, and the wing-walls 
E E insures the thorough mixing of the gases and their com- 
plete combustion. The furnace is therefore peculiarly 
adapted to be used in connection with such mechanical 
stokers. 

The furnace may be applied to other forms of boiler than 
the water-tube-—to a horizontal or a vertical boiler. One of 
the drawings of the patent specifications shows its application 
to a horizontal tubular boiler. 


LARGE MILLING CUTTERS. 





In the last issue of Sparks from the Crescent Anvil, R. A. 
McDonald presents an interesting article, which we are per- 
mitted to reproduce below, on the manufacture of steel for 
large milling cutters 

In selecting a steel for such large and expensive tools as 
the illustration represents, the price of the steel should not 
figure very much, as the best is none too good. 
cutters were made of Crescent special steel and were forged 


These large 


carefully into solid discs about one-quarter inch above the 
finished size, so as to allow plenty of stock to be turned off 
to get a good, clean, hardening surface, which is®ssential in 


securing a good, uniformly hardened cutter, free of soft spots. 


THE IRON TRADE 
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REVIEW. 


as then they are practically given a second annealing, which 
allows the grain of the tool to slowly change and prepare it- 
self for the subsequent shock or contraction in chilling. 

These cutters were all chilled in fresh water. 
taken from the furnace at a good, even, bright red heat and 


plunged in the water as quickly as possible, and kept moving 


They were 


around as much as was practicable to create a current or 
commotion in the tank so as to prevent air or steam bubbles 
from collecting on the teeth and causing soft spots. After 
keeping them in the water bath for a minute or so, the tools 
were drawn out and quickly tested with a fine file, to see if 
they were good and hard; then put back in the bath for a 
short time, and withdrawn while the body 
warm and placed in a tank of oil and allowed to cool down in 
the oil. The heat in the tools was probably sufficient, when 
placed in the oil bath, to heat it up to nearly 200 degrees F. 
They were left in it for four or five hours. The came 
out hardened good and hard and the temper was not drawn. 


was still very 


tools 





J. J. Ryan & Co., brass founders, at 68 to 74 W. Monroe 
st., Chicago, have been having a very large business lately. 
The volume of trade has been steadily increasing since the 
first of the year, and during the summer months has been 
better than during any previous summer season for five years 
past. Arecent order called for 25,000 lbs. of phosphorus 
bronze castings for rolling mill work. trade 


comes from almost every class of consumer, and buyers are 


The increase in 


beginning to carry more stock than they have for a long time 
past. The firm has been receiving unusually large orders on 
gated pattern work, both from the Chicago trade and out- 


side of the city. Their foreign trade is an important feature 





LARGE MILLING CUTTERS. 


After forging the blanks they were allowed to cool off and 
then were reheated to a nice, good, even, full red heat, and 
annealed in charcoal dust and left for three or four days to 
cool down slowly and uniformly. They were then machined 
and finished by the Pittsburg Locomotive & Car Works, and 
sent to the Crescent Steel Co. to be hardened, which 
done successfully in the following manner: 

The furnace was prepared carefully by putting in a good, 
solid bottom of about eight inches depth, of broken coke, so 
that in rolling the heavy cutters the bottom would not get 
out of shape and be full of holes. The furmace has a regular 
Tupper grate bar bottom, and is about 3oxgo incues inside. 
It is controlled by a damper at the top of the stack—which 
is the best place to regulate a furnace for heating to harden, 
as it can thus be kept more even. ‘The reason for providing 
& good, deep bed of fuel is to have plenty of heat and to pre- 
vent the bottom from getting out of shape and drawing the 
air up through in spots, as that would cause some of the teeth 
to heat up hotter than the body of the tools. 

The small cutter in the center is four inches round by eight 
and a quarter long, and had been hardened and recut several 
times before this last hardening. The cutters on each side 
of the center are eight and one-quarter inches diameter and 
three inches thick. The three smaller cutters required two 
hours to heat up to the proper heat for hardening. The large 
Cutters on each end are 8Y inches diameter by 1p inches 
long, and these took 3% hours to heat toa proper hardening 
heat. The large cutters were in the furnace at least one hour 
before they began to change color. In heating large tools of 
any kind it is always best to give them time to heat upslowly, 


was 








of their business. They are having an increasing number of 
direct inquiries from Mexico and South American countries, 
in which they are building up a fine trade in babbitt metal. 
An order was recently received from Honolulu for fittings, 
probably to be used in sugar machinery. They also have a 
nice European business in aluminum chain guards for bicycles 
and in supplying Dr. Murphy's anastomosis buttons, a surgi- 
Few brass founders 
They 
have special facilities for handling metal in large masses re- 
quiring little finishing, or on the other hand can turn out 
highly ornamental and elaborately wrought work entailing 


the most delicate treatment. 


cal device for curing intestinal troubles. 
are engaged in such a variety of work as this firm. 





Tue Lane & Bodley Co., of Cincinnati, has sent out to prob- 
able bidders a blue print sketch of the intended arrangement 
of its proposed plant. 
be erected at once is 60 feet by about 200, and is but a small 
fraction of the erection called for in the plans. The ground 


space ultimately to be occupied, according to the plans, would 
be for machine shops alone more than 12 times that of the 
section which is to go up first. The foundry and tributary 
buildings, as plotted, would require about two-thirds as much 
more space. In the building on which bids are asked pro- 
vision is to be made for two 30-ton traveling cranes, 12 ft. 
wheel base. The distance from the floor level to the top of 
the rail 1s to be 36 feet. The building is to be lighted en- 
tirely from overhead. The roof is required to have 60 per 
cent skylight, or saw tooth light, of glass or translucent fab- 
ric. It is probable that the new plant will be erected at Nor- 
wood, and the delivery called forin the specifications is on 
the line of the B. & O. Southwestern R. R., within one mile 
of the city limits of Cincinnati. 


The section of the shops which is to 
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THE WESTERN FOUNDRY- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





The annual outing meeting of the Western Foundrymen’s 
Association was held on Wednesday, Sept. 21, at Racine, 
Wis. A party of 60 left Chicago on the steamer City of | 
Racine at 9:00 A. M., spending a delightful day on Lake 
Michigan, taking luncheon on the steamer, and arriving at 
Racine at2 P.M. The visitors were met at the Goodrich 
Line dock at Racine by a delegation of Racine foundrymen 
and by a number of visitors from cities norin of Racine, who 
had arrived at that place earlier in the day. The members 
of the association and their friends were taken first to the 
plant of the 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. ° 


Here they were met by the officers of the company, who 
showed them the immense establishment, giving opportunity 
to investigate the manner of making its products. This com- 
pany employs over 800 hands, and has been running its works 
continuously throughout the whole of this year. During the 
summer months the plant was kept running until late at 
night, to turn out the extraordinarily large number of ma- 
chines required for the business for the present year. Usu- 
ally the plant shuts down for repairs and stock taking early 
in September, but the demand was so large this year that it 
will be kept running until some time in October. This com- 
pany makes about 95 per cent of the treadmill horse-powers 
manufactured in this country, and also turns out large num- 
bers of threshing machines and traction engines. The shops 
have a floor space of over 40 acres, and a movement is at 
present on foot in the city of Racine, to vacate certain 
streets to give more land to the company for the enlargement 
of its works. The business has grown so large as to make 
an increase in the size of the plant imperative, and the present 
property holding of the company is fully taken up with build- 
ings, and cannot be enlarged without the vacation of abutting 
streets. 

Naturally the first place of interest to the visitors was the 
foundry. This is a substantial stone builcing 150x350 feet in 
size, and having an L of the same proportions. The building 
has an iron truss roof, making a single span, so that there 
are no posts in the floor. The arrangements for lighting and 
ventilation are excellent. Most of the bench work is done in 
a large room which is partitioned off from the main floor. 
Most of the castings are of small size, not averaging over 10 
pounds, and a considerable portion of the space is taken up 
with small flasks laidin the floor as in a stove foundry. 
These are all moved by hand, no cranes being employed. 
Larger castings for the traction engines are made in the L, 
and this portion of the plant is supplied with steam cranes 
and air hoists for handling the heavier work. The iron is 
melted in two 72-inch Whiting cupolas located at the end of 
the foundry, convenient to both the main portion and the L. 
The charging is done by means of small iron cars, running 
on a narrow-gauge track in the foundry yard. When loaded 
with pig iron, coke, scrap, etc., these cars are run through a 
weighing house, and are then taken to a vertical hoist, which 
stops automatically at the charging platform. The cars, 
when emptied, are then returned over the same course. This 
arrangement necessitates carrying only a small amount of 
material at a time on the charging platform. About 30 ton: 
of metal are melted daily in the foundry, the cupolas running 
alternately. The blast is supplied by a Connersville cycloidal 
positive pressure blower, run by anelectric motor. This has 
given excellent satisfaction, ranning with a saving of 30 per 
cent in power over the ordinary fan previously employed. 
About 150 molders are now employed in the foundry, but as 
soon as the company secures the necessary land, the foundry 
will be considerably increased, and the force increased. An 
annex contains the pattern shop, drafting room, etc., and isa 
four-story building covering 4ox200 feet. A building for 
cleaning castings adjoins the foundry, and has a floor space 
of 150x200 feet. 

The next place visited was the smith shop, which is a brick 
building 1oox250 feet, with an L of the same size. Here tires 
are welded for traction engines, large bolts are made and a 
great deal of other forgings is done, requiring an extensive 
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equipment of forge fires and hammers. The largest tires 
welded are 24 inches wide, of one-half inch stock. 

From this shop the visitors were taken to the separator 
machine shop for threshers and attachments, belt room, seive 
department, paint grinding department, etc. In the machine 
shop is a multiple spindle drill boring up to 11 holes at a 
time in steel cylinder bars which are used in making thresh. 
ing cylinders. The main wood shop, 150x680 feet, is four 
stories and contains an extensive equipment of wood-working 
machinery. The upper floors are used for setting up the 
different parts of separators and attachments. Its capacity 
is one complete separator every 30 minutes. Between the 
main shop and the machine shop is installed the main battery 
of boilers and an 800-h. p. Corliss engine which supplies power 
for this part of the plant. An electric station located here, 
with a capacity for generating s5oo-h. p., furnishes power for 
the foundry, lights the entire plant, and drives the elevators 
and shipping hoists. A compressor furnishes compressed 
air for the air hoists in the foundry and for pneumatic tools, 
An increase in the compressed air plant is contemplated so 
as to extend the uses of that power. 

The traction engine department turns out five complete 
traction engines every working day of 1o hours. This plant 
occupies a building 280x625 ft. twostories. The upper floor is 
used for supplies, brass goods, etc. The lower floor is furn- 
ished with the latest improved labor-saving machinery to 
secure complete accuracy for every part made. A 15so-h. p, 
Corliss engine furnishes power for this department. The 
weigher ment has recently been added to the plant, 
using one floor of a building 350x450 feet, and is being en- 
larged considerably for next season's trade. An independent 
building 250x300 feet, four stories, is used for the horse power 
department. In addition to the buildings mentioned there 
are a store house, containing store rooms through which all 
stock passes, which covers a complete block and is two stories, 
and a two-story building, roox250 feet, occupied by the store 
keeper of repairs. 

The extensive offices of the company are contained in a 
spareate two-story building. On the upper floor is a labora- 
tory equipped with moderngpparatus for testing thoroughly all 
forms of iron and steel, either cast or wrought, brass goods, 
paints, oils, lumber, in fact everything entering into the com- 
panies’ product. The company also maintains a printing 
plant occupying floor space 20x75 feet, and this is kept going 
steadily turning out advertising literature. 

Large warehouses are required for the storage of the ma- 
chinery thade by the company, as it is naturally of very bulky 
character, and the sale is confined to certain seasons. The 
main warehouse is 200x600 feet in size, with a three-story L, 
200x450 feet. Another warehouse is 150x275 feet, one story. 
The old plant of the S. Freeman's Sons Co., located next to 
the Case plant, has just been leased for the storage of small 
parts, and the company is also making arrangements to erect 
additional store houses with capacity twice as large as the 
present houses, to be ready for the constantly increasing de- 
mand for its products. A very large export trade has been 
built up, calling for large shipments to South America, Rus- 
sia and Roumania, and other foreign countries, every year. 


Belle City Malleable iron Co. 


The next point of interest to the visitors was the plant of 
the Belle City Malleable Iron Co. The foundrymen were 
astonished to learn the rapid growth this business had made 
ina year. Itis well known that the manufacturers of mal- 
leable castings have done a tremendous business in the past 
year, but very few realize the extent of the expansion. The 
Belle City plant has actually been quadrupled during the 
present year, and with the increased facilities the compaay 
has all it can do to keep up with the requirements of its 
trade. The plant has three air furnaces, though all are no 
used at one time. The output is upwards of 50 tons a day, 
nearly all in very small pieces. The concern uses a number 
of molding machines made by the Adams Co., of Dubuque, 
la., for work requiring large numbers of duplicates. Pitt® 
burg coal is used in firing the air furnaces. In annealing 
castings, oil is the fuel. The castings are packed with roll 
ing mill scale, coke screenings, fire brick dust and clay in the 
cast iron pots which are put in the annealing ovens. Anil 
burner is placed at each end of the ovens last built, so that 
castings can be annealed in these in from 32 to 48 hour 
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There is a well equipped blacksmith and forge shop in which 
jron and steel is worked up for use in the manufacture of 
wagon and carriage hardware. The company manufactures 
as its own specialties wagon and carriage hardware and 
bicycle parts, and also does a heavy business in contract and 
jobbing work. One of the interesting castings shown the 
visitors as a sample of the work done was a malleable iron 
lamp, for railroad men. It wasof the conventional table 
lamp pattern, and ornamental in appearance as well as ex- 
ceptionally strong to withstand rough usage. The establish- 
ment is heated with hot air on the blower system, installed 
by Wm. Bayley & Sons Co., of Milwaukee. About 350 hands 
are employed, 155 molders being engaged on snap work alone. 


The Banquet. 


A banquet was prepared for the visitors at the Hotel Racine 
at7 o'clock. After the courses had been served, President 
G H. Carver, acting as toastmaster, introduced E. H. Wal- 
ker, superintendent of the foundry department of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co. Mr. Walker made a hearty 
address of welcome and expressed the pleasure felt by him- 
self and his company in having the meeting of the association 
held at Racine and in showing the members through the 
works of the company. Mr. Carver replied, thanking the 
Racine foundrymen in the name of the association, for the 
courtesies shown the visitors. Toasts were then in order, 
and the following were responded to by the gentlemen 
named: ‘‘Our Association Members, the Supply of Men,”’ 
by C. A. Sercomb; ‘‘Pig Iron in Porto Rico,"’ by E. L. 
Billingsiea; ‘‘ The Chicago Foundrymen,"’ by W. A. Jones; 
“The Blast Furnace in its Relation*to Foundry Practice,’ 
by Capt. Irving M. Bean; ‘‘ The Press, its Relation to Found- 
ty Practice,"’ by George W. Cope; ‘‘Chemistry as Applied 
inthe Foundry,’’ by H. C. Loudenbeck; ‘‘The Plumbago 
Club in Cuha."’ by S. T. Johnston; ‘‘ Transportation Inter- 
ests,"’ by A. W. Bair. Joseph Harrison, of the E. P. Allis 
Co., was called on, and made a capital address on showing 
courtesies to visiting foundrymen. B. T. Bacon was also 
called on, and made some general remarks on the subject of 
the foundry trade. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the pig iron and supply 
men of Chicago who bore the expense of the trip, and 
another vote of thanks was extended to the J. I. Case T. M. 
Co., and the Belle City Malleable Iron Co., for the reception 
given the visitors. 

The following is a list of those who attended the meeting: 
G. H. Carver, Chicago; B. M. Gardner, 7he Jron Trade 
Review, Chicago; E. H. Walker, J. 1. Case T. M. Co., Racine, 
Wis.; H. S. Frost, Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Irving M. Bean, Northwestern Iron Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; W. A. Jones, W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago; C. H. Hopke, Western Foundry Co., Chicago; 
Leo R. Salomon, Chicago Architectural Iron Works, Chicago; 
FM. Lyon, Burlington Route Foundry, Aurora, IIl.; Albert 
Lyon, Aurora, Ill.; James Brisland, Home Stove Works, 
Chicago; N. C. Fisher, Garden City Sand Co, Chicago; W. 
J. Williams, Oil City Boiler Works, Chicago; Robert John- 
ston, Johnston & Jennings Co., Chicago; C O. Billow, Na- 
tional Supply Co., Chicago; H. H. Roberts, /ron Age, 
Chicago; G. L. Hopping, Tarrant Foundry Co., Chicago; 
John T. Llewellyn, Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, 
Wis.; B. T. Bacon, Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago; W. S. 
Seymour, Pickands. Brown & Co., Chicago; James Fyfe, 
Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago; T. W. Sheriffs, Sheriffs 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; W. H. Herbst, Belle City Malleable 
Iron Co., Racine, Wis.; Geo. W. Cope, /ron Age, Chicago; 
R. S. Macpherran, E. P. Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; H. C. 
Loudenbeck, Gates Iron Works, Chicago; E. L. Billingslea, 
Rogers, Brown & Co., Chicago; A. M. Thompson, Link Belt 
Machinery Co., Chicago; Chas. F. Wiltshire, Gates Iron 
Works, Chicago; E. J. Welch, Weir & Craig Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; John A. Kley, Weir & Craig Mig. Co., Chicago; J. 
E. Getz, John Featherstone Co., Chicago; H. W. Gilbert, 
John Featherstone Co., Chicag:.; James E. Evans, S. Ober- 
Mayer Co., Chicago; Frank M. Taylor, Chicago; C. A. 
Sercomb, Schwab & Sercomb, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph 
Harrison, Jr., E. P. Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Henry E. 
Campbell, Gardiner Campbell & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Avram W. Bair, C. M. & St. P. Ry., Milwaukee, Wis.; F. G. 
Peet, Union Wire & Iron Works, Chicago; Cuyler D. Rees, 





J. 1. Case T. M. Co., Racine, Wis.; Andrew Murray, Jack- 
son & Church Co., Saginaw, Mich.; James Rice, Stevens 
Poirt, Wis.; R. G. Wagner, the J. G. Wagner Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; A. S. Held, Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. ; 
G. M. Burkhardt, Freeport, Ill.; L. A. Baker, Elgin, Il; 
D. T. Sharples, P. M. Sharples Co., West Chester, Pa.: 
Samuel Dauchy, Dauchy Iron Works, Chicago; B. R. Mar- 
chand, Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago; H. A. Forsyth, Miller 
Wagoner, Fieser & Co., Chicago; H. S. Vrooman, Chicago; 
A. D. Edwards, Illinois Iron & Bolt Co., Carpentersville, Ill. ; 
H. G. Shumway, C. W. Shumway & Son, Batavia, Ill; 
W. H. McCarthy, Chicago Fire Clay Product Co., Chicago; 
S. T. Johnston, S. Obermayer Co., Chicago; H. W. Barker, 
Chicago Fire Clay Product Co., Chicago; J. A. Williams and 
R. S. Whitaker, Northwestern Wire Mattress Co., Kenosha. 
Wis.; E. L. Hawes, Covington, Ky.; E. K. Rundle, Rundle 
& Spence Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; R. C. Barr, Cleveland & 
Barr, Chicago; L. E. Ellsworth, Racine Hardware Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Eugene W. Smith, Crane Co., Chicago; H. J. 
Archer, Crane Co., Chicago; James A. Brady, J. W. Reedy 
Co., Chicago; W. N. Moore, Joliet, lll., Stove Works; E. B. 
Hibler, Bonnet & Nance Co., Chicago Heights, Ill; F. G. 
Fishback, Chicago Heights, Ill; A. Y. Roeffe, Batavia, Ill. ; 
H. C. Chase, Chicago; F. S. Chase, Chicago; C. W. Jack- 
son, C. K. Pittman, Chicago; J. Wendell Cole, Chicago; John 
Gilson, Gilson Mfg. Co., Port Washington, Wis.; Chas. R. 
Shupe, Chicago; C. A Treat, William Treat C. A. Treat Mig. 
Co., Hannibal, Mo.; A. C. Hawes, Matthew Addy Co., 
Chicago; W. E. Salomon, Chicago Architectural Iron Co., 
Chicago; E. J. Baker, Northwestern Wire Mattress Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

The meeting was thoroughly enjoyed and every one ex- 
pressed an intention of being present at the next outing meet- 
ing of the association. The pig iron and foundry supply 
men of Chicago, who bore the expense of the meeting, came 
in for a large share of gratitude for the very liberal scale of 
the entertainment. Those who contributed were the follow- 
ing: Pickands, Brown & Co.; Matthew Addy & Co.; Rogers, 
Brown & Co.; C. K. Pittman; Chicago Fire Clay Product Co. ; 
Garden City Sand Co.; Miller, Wagoner, Fieser & Co.; S. 
Obermayer Co.; Whiting Foundry Equipment Co.; H. E. 
Pridmore. 





Blast Furnace Gas for Gas Engines. 


Introductory to an article on the utilization of blast furnace 
gas in the cylinders of engines, which will appear in the Octo- 
ber Cassier’s Magazine, H. Savage writes: 

‘* Each ton of pig iron, run from the hearth of a blast fur- 
nace, is accompanied by the evolution, from the furnace top, 
of from 150,000 to 180,000 cubic feet of combustible gas. It 
was long disputed that this gas, the combustion of which in 
an ordinary boiler flue was sometimes a matter of difficulty, 
possessed sufficient heat-producing capabilities to allow of its 
use as a motive agent. Another insuperable objection to the 
employment of blast furnace gas in the cylinder of a motor 
engine was supposed to lie in the difficulty of ridding it suffic- 
iently of dust. Both these objections have been set at rest. 
Combustion is know now to be largely a function of pressure 
as well as of temperature and chemical combination. Gase- 
ous mixtures, completely inert in the presence of flame under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, burn violently, or even ex- 
plode, if that pressure be doubled, trebled or raised to a still 
higher degree. The heavier dust particles can be separated 
by washing, and still better by depositing in large chambers, 
where the gas partly loses its velocity and power of holding 
solid matter in suspension. 

** We have thus in every large modern iron works an un- 
limited source of power, the means of utilizing which have 
been placed at our disposal, thanks to the progess accomp- 
lished in the construction of gas engines of large size and 
efficient type. The final result is nothing short of an indus- 
trial revolution. The gas-fired boiler, the recognized main- 
stay of alliron mills or smelting works, is threatened with 
extinction.”’ 





A company is being formed for the manufacture of tubing 
under the patents issued a short time ago to Walter Gregg 
and others, of the Ellwood City, Pa., plant of the Shelby Steel 
Tube Co. The billet-piercing device covered by one of the 
patents was described in our issue of April 28. 
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THE MACHINERY TRADE. 


OPINIONS OF MANUFACTURERS AS TO THE 
OUTLOOK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Below are given additional replies to the inquiries of 7he 
Iron Trade Review relative to the improved outlook for the 
machinery trade, the permanence of export business, and the 
developments to be expected from the results of the Cuban 
war: 





Builders tron Foundry, Providence, R. |}. 


We expect a general improvement of machinery trade 
throughout the country. The export business, as far as we 
can judge, is now growing satisfactorily, but we expect it 
will be affected by foreign reproduction and adaptations, es- 
pecially in Germany. It also is doubtful whether business 
conditions will continue as favorable as during the past few 
years. The shops there have been unusually busy and more 
quiet times may be expected. Our manufacturers, we believe, 
will endeavor to retain their position in foreign markets. We 
do not anticipate that the foreign machinery trade will be 
materially expanded as a result of the Spanish war. 


Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


We think the machinery trade is improving. We are very 
busy and are running on full time, and with a full force, and 
are just commencing to erect another building and add 
more machinery. Our orders come from various lines of 
work in the sheet-metal trade, the electrical being especially 
active at this time. We think the export business is increas- 
ing, and we are getting quite a number of foreign orders. We 
have close competition especially in Germany, but we think 
foreigners appreciate American machinery, and will, under 
proper conditions, pay more for it than for machinery made 
in foreign countries. The results of the war will not affect 
our business. We presume in many lines there will be con- 
siderable increase in trade in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines, and we think the general effect of the war on foreign 
nations will be for the benefit of this country. Our experi- 
ence is that all foreigners now have a profound respect for 
America and Americans. 


Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago. 


1. There has certainly been an improvement, but just how 
long it is likely to last is a problem. ' 

2. No doubt foreign trade shows a healthy growth, and 
American machinery is very acceptable to foreign buyers; 
especially is this true in Mexico and Central America. I 
think there is no danger of foreign trade being neglected on 
account of the unusual activity in the States. 

3. Each manufacturer must be guided by his own judg- 
ment and past experience. There will undoubtedly be a 
marked revival of business in Cuba and Porto Rico when 
matters become settled, but the conditions which have ob- 
tained during the past few months can scarcely affect trade 
in Mexico, Central or South America. 


Acme Machinery Co., Cleveland. 


As we confine ourselves strictly to the production of bolt 
and nut machinery, perhaps we are hardly competent to 
make a report upon the broad basis of your questions. How- 
ever, we are pleased to answer these questions to the best of 
our ability. To your first question, as to improvement in 
the machinery trade, we reply that we believe it is im- 
proving and chiefly in the direction of a large volume of busi- 
ness and better collections. Government statistics of the ex- 
port machinery trade show a very lapge and constant gain. 
We are not aware that foreign reproductions or adaptations 
interfere any more than they ever did. We do not under- 
stand that the home trade in machinery is any more profitable 
than export trade. While we have heard a good deal of yel- 
low newspaper talk about selling surplus product to foreign- 
ers at a very low price, we have never known anything of it 
personally. All of our own trade either domestic or foreign, 
is sold on substantially the same basis of price. 

To your third question, namely, ‘‘ What expansion of our 
foreign machinery trade should our manufacturers prepare 
for, in view of the results of the war?’' we answer: If the 
war has opened a market for any particular line, let the 
maker thereof improve his opportunity. Our own motto is 
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“to make the best machinery we know how to, by the bes; 
men and methods, then sell at a profit all we can of it every. 
where, to anybody who has the undoubted ability to pay for 
it, studying carefully said anybody's needs, increasing oyr 
facilities as required. As citizens, of course we take the 
keenest interest in the war and its results, but as we do not 
think it will permanently affect the machinery or other busi. 
ness, so that we have only to ‘‘prepare”’ for an increase. The 
opportunity must be seized by the skill and genius that alone 
can give us the trade of the world. 

Warner and Swasey. 

It seems to us that there 1s an excellent outlook for the ma. 
chinery trade, both in this country and abroad. The ma. 
chinery manufacturers in European countries are showing 
their appreciation of American machinery by making repro. 
ductions on a large scale. According to the old proverb that 
‘imitation is the sincerest flattery,’’ we all ought to feel com. 
plimented. The development of our newly acquired provinces 
will doubtless call for much larger sales than we have hereto. 
fore been able to secure from these countries. 

Edward P. Allis Co., Milwaukee 

We are glad to report that business is exceedingly brisk 
with us. Our foreign trade is continually increasing and we 
believe that in the future it will be a considerable factor. 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 


From what we hear the machinery trade must certainly be 
good. We ourselves have been in the market frequently for 
machine tools. As regards export trade: From all appear. 
ances it is certainly onthe increase. We have had about all 
we could do in filling orders for the domestic trade as well as 
for export. We believe that the effect of the war will be to 
the benefit of American manufacturers making goods for the 
export trade. We have every reason to believe that the 
present good conditions will continue. Materials of all kinds 
have been advancing and continue to advance. We are also 
paying our labor more than we have in the past, although 
during the panic we did not cut the wages of our men. 


Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Our business for the past three or four years has been very 
satisfactory to us, but the bulk of it has been export. Our 
domestic trade for the past year has been very good, but it 
would not have kept our works in full swing as we have been. 
It is still far from being what we would like to see it. Our 
export business has steadily increased since we commenced 
in 1893. We are again extending our works in order to take 
care of the trade offered us, and will soon be in condition to 
materially increase our output. We feel the export trade 
should be well taken care of, as it has been more reliable for 
the past few years than our own, and there is no reason why 
we should not do all we can to increase it. Regarding the 
expansion of the foreign trade, as the result of the war: 
There is no doubt there will be a good trade with Cuba, but, 
outside of that, it will be very little for some time to come. 
This, however, is a problem we do not feel able to discuss, 
but will leave for wiser heads. 

Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We hardly feel like going on record as to the present condi- 
tion of business and future prospects. In some lines we are 
very busy; in others there is no indication of any special 
activity. From any standpoint that you might view the fu- 
ture it would seem that trade must be better than it has been 
in the past. Regarding export business, the conditions do 
not seem to be much better. There is evidently going to be 
strong competition on account of foreigners adopting Ameri- 
can methods and tools for producing their work. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 


We feel that the outlook for improvement in machine tool 
trade is very encouraging. We think the export business im 
American machinery is growing quite satisfactorily. We 
have not yet met with any interference from foreign repro 
duction, as very few of the tools and appliances that we have 
been selling abroad have yet been reproduced. In the few 
instances where they have been reproduced, the reproductions 
have been very poor copies in finish, detail and accuracy. Im 
regard to the possibility of neglect of export trade when home 
trade is profitable, would say that most of our connections 
abroad are with people who send their inquiries to us, and we 
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give them every consideration. We would not let home trade FURTHER CAR BUILDING IN /898. 


cause us to neglect proper attention to their requirements. | 





It is natural, if we are quite busy with orders near home, tha An inquiry has been made by the Railroad Gazette, through 
we would not push to seek trade at long distances as ener- etters addressed to important railroads, to ascertain the ex 
getically as we would if trade was less satisfactory at home.’ tent of rolling stock orders likely to be placed in the remain- 


Asto what expansion of our foreign machinery trade our ing months of 1898. It presents the result in the following 
manufacturers should prepare for, in view of the resultsof the, ‘statement. 
war, we are absolutely unable to say, as it would be a mere) /“; Railroads operating 29,000 miles, with an equipment of 7,500 


guess, and one that we would not care to indulge in. , locomotives and of 300,000 cars, will probably buy before next 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J. January, 74 locomotives, 6,000 freight cars and 40 passenger 

2 Get dite mae <hr ped > cars. Of the freight cars, 1,000 are to be of steel. Since the 

We - b ms a rahe a grape, mr red reas a * [| replies to our letters were received, 1,350 of the freight cars 
Senate nan,» 902<g iee heggdevseetpecagad. exe. Sey.dseap-enaitie have been contracted for. Companies operating about 14,000 
that they meet the field, on the other side, which has not been ‘% 1 a : bo tt + ‘ 
fore covered by the foreign manufacturers. “miles and owning about 134,000 cars, expect to give some 
heretoto . g orders, but were so uncertain about it that their figures have 


Walker Co., Cleveland. *, pymet been included in the above. Further than this, certain 
Our experience in the last few months has been that the _ | ‘Private car lines expect to buy 735 cars. Electric street rail- 
machinery trade shows decided signs of improvement, especi- ‘roads operating 5,500 cars will buy 620 new cars. Nine rail- 


ally in electrical machinery. The larger orders we now hyronds now building, with a proposed mileage of 920 miles, 
have are for foreign shipment. Our largest shipments are expect to order before the end of 1898, 38 locomotives, 1,650 
sent to England, Germany, France, Portugal, and Italy, and__, freight cars, 162 passenger cars. 


in fact to most of the more progressive European countries. ‘ A considerably larger number of steam railroads than 
We consider the export business to be growing very satis. those mentioned above, namely those operating 64,000 miles 
factorily indeed. Domestic prosperity will not cause foreign, and owning almost 500,000 cars, will buy no new equipment 


fields to be neglected, as the export business is more profitable before January 1. Very little new rolling stock will be bought 
than the domestic trade. We look forward to the foreign } by railroads in Canada and Mexico during the rest of this 


trade increasing at last 25 per cent, since the results of the. ppyear- The replies received represent 58 per cent of the total 
war with Spain have been favorable to us. C. A. Boyn, Gen- mileage and 72 per cent of the total equipment of the steam 
eral Superintendent. 'y*,» railroads of the United States. The roads not included are 





{ nearly all short lines and their requirements, if any, would 
mot much change the percentages. 

Railroads which gave definite figures own 23 per cent of the 
otal equipment, and those which will buy no new rolling 

quipment, and those which will buy no new rolling stock 
a 38 per cent of the total equipment. We can safely say 
at at least ro per cent of those not represented will not be 
in the market this fall. This would make the figures given 
lequal to 71 per cent of the total requirements of all the rail- 
roads in the United States. Figured on this basis American 
‘builders of steam railroad equipment will perhaps receive 
orders for 96 locomotives, 7,639 freight cars and 50 passenger 
cars, in addition to what may be bought by the railroads now 
building, which are an uncertain quantity, and the private car 
ines. 


American Boiler Makers’ Association. by 


Col. E. D. Meier, of St. Louis, secretary of the American 
Boiler Makers’ Association, has issued an announcement o 
the annual meeting which will be held at St. Louis, Oct. 3, 
yand 5, the week of the fall festivities which are an annual 
feature in that city. Richard Garstang, 1201 South Second 
st., St. Louis, is chairman of the local committee and should 
be addressed by all who expect to attend. Col. Meier says in 
his announcement of the meeting: 

“The most important work yet undertaken by this associa- 
tion, which was suggested at the Philadelphia convention last 
year, and unanimously and enthusiastically made the special 
business of the next convention, viz.: the presentation, dis-> 
cussion and adoption of uniform American boiler specifica- 
tions, will be taken up and fully disposed of. The committee New England Foundrymen at Holyoke 
to whom this matter was intrusted has had several meetings, ‘ The New England Foundrymen’s Association held its an- 
assisted by the advice and counsel of a number of past presi-, nual meeting in Holyoke, Mass., Sept. 14. There were 20 
dents of the association, and the report is now being finally members present and they enjoyed the day in inspecting the 















ota. eo ; shops of the Deane Steam Pump Co., and admiring the view 
Believing that this matter 1s of such paramount import- ‘from Mt. Tom. Luncheon was served them at the Hotel 
ance that all the leading boiler manufacturers of the United Hamilton. The association members were guests of the 


States should have part in it, and realizing the revival of Deane company, who showed them about the city. The 
interest in the objects of our association, as made manifest ‘{following were present: George H. Gibby, Condor Iron 
at Philadelphia, the executive committee has authorized the’ , Foundry Co., Boston; Matthew Perry, Farrell Foundry & 
undersigned to extend a cordial invitation to all boiler manu- Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn.; P. Shields, Shields Iron Foun- 
facturers of standing in the United States, to meet with our§ | jdry, Mansfield, Mass.; T. Steere, and J. T. Blanvett, New 
own members at St. Louis, on the dates before mentioned. All , england Butt Co., Providence; James Connolly, S. K. Love- 
will be made welcome, and facilities extended to those who) Pwell & Co., Chelsea; W. H. Bauch, Bauch & Harris Machine 
tecognize the vital importance of our association, to acquire} §Co., Holyoke; C. S. Russell, Central Foundry Co., Lynn; L. 
membership. In order to make the occasion still more inter-; 4s, Brown, Springfield Facing Co.; E. J. Lyon, Brown & 
esting and instructive, there will be some conclusive tests un- Sharper Mfg. Co., Providence; C. Doherty, Doherty Bros., 
ter hydrostatic pressure, of a boiler shell contributed by Mr. |Lowell; Charles T. Colvin, Providence; J. T. Baker, Gen- 
John O'Brien, of St. Louis." ‘oui Electric Co., Lynn; John Magee and I. Winchester, 
Magee Furnace Co., Boston; James F. Lannigan, Lawrence; 
George H. Lincoln, Boston; A. G. Duncan, treasurer and C. 
L. Newcomb, superintendent and L. E. Bellows, general 
manager Deane Steam Pump Co., Holyoke. 





Large Shipments of Southern Iron. 

The shipments of pig iron from Tennessee and Alabama 
furnaces in August were 121,000 tons, the largest month’s 
aggregate of the year, and indeed the largest month since 
these statistics were kept. The total for eight months ending 
with August was 839.500 tons, as compared with 652,892 tons 





F. L. Suarer, sole agent for the Western Pencil Co., of 
Chicago, has invented a folding mailing package for pencils, 
in the same period last year. The shipments from the Birm- we two or three ay _ be — — — - 
ingham distri : i ent tage. is package adds atly to the 
the Sstriet were 79,009 toms s August and s3t,000 for value of lead poate: os an savertuing Setiem, a0 it lessens 

tight months as compared with 435,065 to Sept. 1 last materially the expense heretofore attached to mailing this 
year. The Southern export shipments were 95,000 tons to Sept. class of advertising specialties. Another good point is that 


1, & falling off of 42,000 tons from the record of last year, due a —— letter = other eytomee —— can pes ~ 
to ; : ; the inside; thus the circular, pencils and other smal] pamph- 
Sewer. Shipments of cast iron pipe from Alabama and let can be inclosed and all sent for one cent postage. Tne 


for the first eight months of 1898 were 83,500 tons ~ ncils furnished by the Western Pencil Co. are of uniformly 
‘ompared with 59,746 tons in eight months last year. i bigh quality. = = _ _ - 
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INSPECTION OF CASTINGS.* 

Mr. C. S. Bell, Hillsboro, O.: I believe I agree with Mr. 
Putnam, in the general propositions which he has made. The 
first agreement is in the loss of castings by virtue of the 
molding defects. It is quite customary to estimate that loss 
ata very much lower rate than he has given. I have given 
the matter a great deal of attention and am satisfied that his 
determination of that loss is correct, and a much greater sun 
to the foundryman than to the molder. As to the manner of 
inspection, I think it is hardly practicable to be carried out as 
suggested. In all] foundries I have had to deal with the mat- 
ter of cleaning has been part of the industry. It has to be so 
regulated, as to the amount of labor and machine work to be 
applied to, it to fillup the proper time. That is why these 
castings could not be cleaned and inspected very early the 
nextday. To do the work as quickly as suggested, you 
would have to multiply the auxiliary men employed, so that 
you would have to keep them engaged in some other depart- 
ment a part of the time. Itis impracticable to clean them 
at night or early the next morning. A molder is not a ma- 
chine. Iam amolder myself, so I speak by the card. A 
molder may make a defective casting to-day, and he may be 
making that piece every day for the next six weeks, and the 
mistake he makes to-day is not necessarily going to follow 
to-morrow, if he isa good mechanic. So it is not really 
necessary that he be acquainted by the inspector with the de- 
fect the next morning before he makes another piece. If 
there is a mistake, and he is going to be a loser by it, he is 
the first to find it out, if he is the right man. At times there 
are careless men in the trade. It is well enough to keep an 
eye upon them. While I believe perfect and complete inspec- 
tion should be had of all work done by apprentices. I do not 
think it necessary that it be done instantly, in order that it 
should come to the knowledge of the molder that his castings 
were all right before he makes them again on the morrow. 
He is to an extent an intelligent being, and his value is based 
upon his intelligence. Molding, of all trades I know anything 
of, is dependent upon the good judgment of the molder, and 
he knows when he has made bad castings and will use every 
effort to correct them. [If it is the fault of the patterns, he 
will take steps to have them corrected. I only differ in this, 
that it is impracticable to have anearly adjustment of the 
matter next morning, and it is not essential to do so, but ulti- 
mately it is, in order that the proper remedies may be applied. 

Mr. I. W. Frank, of Pittsburg: The paper treats of cast- 
ings made on the piece-work system. That foundry is fortu- 
nate that can always make castings on the piece-work system. 
Unfortunately, jobbing foundries and machine foundries 
working on a great variety of work have not that advantage. 
Nor have they the advantage of the skilled molders Mr. Bell 
refers to. Inspection, then, becomes doubly necessary. The 
fact that the molder is not financially interested in the suc- 
cess of his casting, he being paid by the day, makes it more 
imperative to look carefully after his work. Mr. Bell says 
the molder will not make the same mistake one day and the 
next. But he frequently does; and I know it is our experi- 
ence that we have had a piece go wrong, due to improper gat- 
ing, and the molder got it wrong every day for six consecu- 
tive days. Unfortunately, the system of inspection was not 
carried out, and the defect was not discovered for some days. 
Prompt inspection is very important, and it has been im- 
pressed upon me more than ever for jobbing foundries. I 
believe the recommendation that there should be facilities for 
inspection, and particularly so in jobbing foundries, is a 
good one. 

Mr. Francis Schumann, of Philadelphia: I agree with Mr. 
Bell's criticism as to the impracticability of inspecting earlier 
than after an interval of one day. A day has tobe allowed for 
cleaning castings, so that the pattern maker can make meas- 
urements. 1 will mention two instances where such inspec- 
tion was introduced to advantage. One was inthe case of a 
lighthouse and the other in connection with a series of col- 
umns about 28 feet long. The columns were provided with 
three sets of lugs between the ends. They were only to be 
turned at the ends. The specification required that the lugs 
should not be more than one-eighth of an inch at their re- 





*Discussion on the paper of E. H. Putnam, read at the Cincinnati meet- 
ing of the American Foundrymen’s Association, June, 1898. 
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spective points from end toend. Three of these columns hag 
been watched and found to vary in shrinkage between the lugs 
and length of columns. Corrections were made and columns 
were cast of correct dimensions. The other case was in 
building a lighthouse composed of cast iron flanged segmen 
plates. The first of the castings were all right. In time the 
molder rammed the flanges out of place and the swelling of 
the wocden patterns likewise altered the curvature. Daily 
inspection led to continued revision and correct Castings, 
Without inspection many castings would have been mae 
only to be condemned. 

Mr. Best, of Montreal: In making castings ene-sixteenth 
inch longer we had a few columns which, when pvt on the 
facing machine, gave ws nothing to clean up. Tle next lg 
that came out were one and oreeighth inch too long, 
Whether the iron had been poured too hot, or what was the 
cause we did not know. We. altered our patterns different 
times and found the columns to turn out’ of various lengths 
and we could not seem to get the right lengths at all. = 

Mr. West, of Sharpsville, Pa.: In accepting an order for 
any large number of castings 1 always make it a point to 
insist, if possible, on the making and delivery of one casting 
first, or to arrange for the party wanting the work to come to 
our shop to inspect it, so as to see that its design, etc., isall 
right. Otherwise, you would often closely follow drawings, 
etc., and mistakes will be made in spite of the most carefy 
attention. Not long ago as an example,I had occasion tp 
make 200 castings (heavy pieces) of which the firm called for 
one carload for inspection. Well, that meant quite a lossif 
they were all rejected. Instead of a carload, I made one cast. 
ing, sent it off with our foreman to the works to call their 
attention toit. They looked at it in a general way, and said 
the casting was all right, and we went ahead to make the 
number required. When they started to use the castings 
they found they had made an error in the blue print Of 
course we had their blue print to sustain us, but at the same 
time there are firms small enough to not acknowledge their 
castings to be useless on account of mistakes in their own 
design, etc., if they can possibly find the least defect due to 
the molding or the metal. For these reasons it is always 
wise, whenever possible, to give a purchaser a chance to ex 
amine or try one casting before going ahead to fill a large 
order of any kind. Such a practice will also often prove as 
much benefit to the buyers as to the maker of the castings. 

Mr. Schumann: I will answer for Mr. Best. This same 
thing has happened to most of us probably—variable shrink 
in casjings. We were always careful to have sufficient of the 
same iron mixture on hand for “the castings in question. 
When making columns the foreman found that if the metal 
was poured colderin one case than another, there was 4 
difference in contraction. We were careful to reach the same 
temperature of the molten iron just before pouring the 
columns. 

Mr. C. L. Newcomb, of Holyoke, Mass.: I believe the 
cleaning can be very materially hastened by the use of the 
sand blast. I have had it in use for more than a year, and! 
find that it enables me to have the castings cleaned very 
rapidly. When a casting is cleaned by means of the sand 
blast before the chipping and inspection takes place, tt 
brings out the imperfections, and the inspector has better 

opportunity to note the imperfections, and it enables him t 
get the information before the foundry foreman much quicker 
than by any other process of cleaning that I am familiar 
with. Any process that will bring the imperfect casting t 
the foundry foreman’s eye in the shortest possible time, after 
the casting is made, is an advantage. If it is a casting that 
is made and cast in one day it can usually be cleaned, in nice 
shape, in 15 minutes, thus giving the foundry foremap 4 
opportunity to correct any mistake before another casting 's 
made. If the casting is so large that it requires three or four 
days to complete its molding, then such a casting could be 
cleaned in a few hours, and it could be readily inspected and 
measured to see if it was true to pattern and all right ™ 
every respect, leaving ample time to make corrections the 
first day after casting has been poured. | think all foundry: 
men inspect their castings to a greater or less degree. The 
great trouble is that itis not done in a systematic manntf 
and there is a total lack of method in most foundries, espet’ 
ally in jobbing foundries, Mr. Putnam has pointed out that 
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a place, an inspector and a system is needed, and then good 
results will be obtained. It is evident to all that all of this 
should be introduced into large foundries, but for the small 
jobbing foundry, or a foundry on special work (making a cast 
of 15 tons per day), the foundry foreman has to cover the 
ground. Therefore the foundry foreman in such cases should 
be systematic and methodical in making inspection. Such 
inspection should be made before 12 o'clock every day, and 
jn most cases it can be done ifasand blast is used to clean 
castings; arranging to clean those that needed the most 
critical inspectioa early ia the morning, and facilitate clean- 
ing by having all castings taken out of molding department 
into cleaning room before 7 A. M., and I find this method 
profitable. 

Mr. Auger: There isa field of castings which cannot be 
covered by any inspection; such castings as the foundries in 
the air-brake business make. For instance, a brake cylinder, 
made in large quantities by a good many different men, and 
oa the piece-work system. In our casting, the losses have to 
be followed very carefully, as in most cases they cannot be 
detected until the castings are partially machined. While we 
try to machine as soon as possible after the castings are 
made, it is necessary, often, for several days to elapse. The 
system we follow.is one that has given thorough satisfaction, 
and [ thought some of you might be interested in it. Our 
castings are such that itis possible to watch them through 
the machine shop. Each molder has his mark, which is cast 
on thecastings. The larger castings also have dates on them, 
and the smaller castings are dated after they are ground. A 
record isturmedin each day to the superintendent of the 
foundry, of the number of pieces put up and passed through 
the cleaning room, for which each man is givea credit. In the 
machine shop all bad castings thrown out for defects are placed 
one side. Atthe end of a week our inspector goes through 
and takes a record of all castings rejected from the machine 
shop. He records the molder’s mark, the date on which the 
casting was made, and the cause for which it was thrown 
out. It may be a blow hole, a shrink, cores improperly placed, 
poured too hot, or toocold. The troubles are tabulated under 
the proper head, and posted up in the foundry. Each molder 
knows how much he loses,and the cause of the rejection. A 
good deal of it might be charged directly to the molder; or 
itmight be due tothe sand, or some other cause. This we 
correct by careful watching and early cleaning. The defects 
chargeable to the molders are charged back to them, and the 
reduction made from their piece work. Of course it means 
some system and some work, but it has reduced our losses 
enormously. 4 

Mr. Putnam: I am aware that the position taken in my 
paper is extreme, and that its adoption in its entirety would 
be, in most foundries, impracticable. I know of one foundry 
where it was followed for many years with very gratifying 
results. But the remarks of all these gentlemen, it seems to 
me, corroborate my main contention, viz.: that the sooner the 
inspection follows the cast, the better for both the employer 
and the workman; and I believe that foundrymen would find 
it profitable to give much more thought, than has been custom- 
ary, to this branch of the business. 





R. D. Nuttall Co’s Extensions. 


R. D. Nuttall Co., Allegheny, Pa., manufacturer of gears, 
tlectric railway trolleys and kindred work, has appointed the 
Electric Tramway Equipment Co, 7 Great Western Bldg., 
Livery st., Birmingham, Eag., as its representative in the 
British Isles. Alfred Wiseman, M. E., the active head of 
the Birmingham concern, is well known to the manufacturing 
interests on the other side and will give special attention to 
the trade in cut gears and pinions for all classes of work, 
from the smallest geariag up to 15 ‘ft. ia diameter and 24 
inches face. R. D. Nuttall Co. is equipping for, and expects 
8002 to be in position to supply bevel gears with plaued teeth 
Up to 96 inches in diameter. This addition, supplemented by 
Machinery to cut gears tors ft. in diameter, will give this 
firm the heaviest equip nent in the Middle West. Having 
already the largest gear manufacturing outfit in the country, 
these additions put it in position to do all classes of work that 
May be desired, by the latest approved methods. By Jan.1 
the company will be ready to take orders for all the above- 
tamed classes of business. 
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INTERESTING FACTS IN THE !897 REPORT. 





We have already given many of the tables contained in 
General Manager Swank’s report on the American iron trade 
in 1897. Below we present a number of detached statements 
gleaned from the same pages: 

The production of iron ore in the United States in 1897 was 
17,518,046 gross tons as compared with 16,005,449 tons in 1896. 

The number of iron and steel vessels built in the United 
States in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, not including 
vessels for the navy, was 68; gross tonnage, 124,394 tons. 
In the fiscal year 1896 the number was 60 and the gross 
tonnage 113,220. 

From 1885 to 1897 the receipts of iron ore at Lake Erie 
docks increased almost seven fold, or from 1,503,969 tons to 
10,120,906 tons. 

With some fluctuations, the shipments of iron ore from the 
Cornwall mines in Pennsylvania, decreased from 769,020 gross 
tons in 1889 to 419,878 tons in 1897. They were 371,710 tons 
in 1894, 014.598 tons in 1895, and 463,059 tons in 1896. 

Shipments of ore from the leading New York mines were 
738,902 tons in 1888 and 226,431 tons in 1896. 

New Jersey mines shipped 482,169 tons in 1889 and 537,066 
tons in 1890 and but 239.634 tons in 1897. 

While production of pig iron in 1897 was 9,652,680 tons in 
1897 and 9,446,304, or 206,372 tons less in 1895, the domestic 
consumption, as indicated by statistics of production, exports, 
imports and stocks on hand, was 246,658 tons less than in 
1895, Or 9,381,914 tons against 9,628,572 tons. 

In 1897, 16 standard Bessemer steel plants did not make 
steel. They were mostly small works, idle for many years. 

Nine works made basic open-hearth steel only, in 1897; 39 
made acid open-hearth steel only and 20 made both acid and 
basic open-hearth steel. 

Of open-hearth steel produced in 1897, 1,056,043 tons was 
by the basic protess and 552,628 tons by the acid process. In 
1896, basic 776,256 tons, acid 522,444 tons. 

In 1897 the production of black plates for tinning was 271,- 
886 against 185,387 tons in 1896, indicating a large increase in 
tin plate output. The latter was 199,546 tons in the year 
ending June 30, 1897, the last fiscal year for which statistics 
were collected. 

The rail production of 1897 consisted of 1,614,399 tons of 
Bessemer steel rails rolled by producers of domestic ingots; 
30,121 tons of old Bessemer rails re-rolled and rails rolled 
from purchased blooms; 500 tons of open-hearth steel rails; 
and 2,872 tons of iron rails. 

The maximum production of cut nails was in 1886—8, 100,973 
kegs. In 1896 the minimum was reached—1,615,870 kegs. In 
1897 the total was 2,106,799 kegs, an increase of more than 
30 percent. Wire nails reached their maximum in 1897— 
8,997,245 kegs, an increase of go per cent over 1896. 

Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, has made no cut nails 
since 1890, but is now a large producer of wire nails. 

Massachusetts now makes few cut nails; in 1885 its output 
was 654,318 kegs, Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia 
alone exceeding it. 

Immigrants to the United States in 1897 numbered 222,399, 
an even smaller number than in 1894, when the effect of the 
panic was so marked. In 1892 the number was 547,060; it 
Was 495,030 in 1893; 250,313 1m 1894; 324,330 in 1895, and 301,- 
087 in 1896. From the United Kingdom there came 107,610 
in 1892 and in 1897 only 39,771. From Germany the falling 
off was more pronounced—from 118,400 in 1892 to 18,785 in 1897. 





Tue Ellwood Ivins Tube Co., mills at Oak Lane Station, 
Philadelphia, and office at 487 Broadway, New York, is mak- 
ing, as the result of a recent achievement of Mr. Ellwood 
Ivins, its president, a special alloy of aluminum, producing 
it in very thin seamless tubes, and drawing these over a steel 
tube. The tube has the strength and elasticity of steel, with 
the attendant advantages of a solid aluminum tube. The 
objection to aluminum, that it lacks rigidity is overcome by 
putting it outside the steel tube, the aluminum sheet being 
about 36 gauge, or thicker if desired. The patented ma- 
chinery employed in the work is said to bring the cost down 
to a little more than that of an ordinary galvanized tube. It 
is used for hand-rails in cars, steamboats, etc., and for metal 
bedsteads, where brass is largely employed. Chemical 
laboratiories are using it to replace iron or brass tubes which 
readily wear out under the action of acids. The possibility 
of its use ia bicycle construction has been suggested, also. 
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INGOT CHARGING MACHINE. 





The illustration shows an ingot charging machine installed 
in the Be hlehem Iron Co.'s plant at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
by the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Co., of Cleveland. 
The service required was to lift and place in position in the 
heating furnaces, which are arranged facing each other, the 
heavy slabs from which the Bethlehem Iron Co. rolls itd 
plates. After heating, the slabs have to be withdrawn and 
placed in position on the roll tables. 

The problem was an interesting one, and the special de- 
sign for the machine shown in the illustration was presented 
by the Wellman-Seaver Co. and adopted. An overhead crane 
travels upon elevated runways extending down between the 
furnaces to the roll table. Between the crane girders a trol- 
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of the interchangeable pattern, and can be so adjusted as 
to handle structural iron when the demand for rails is no 
large enough. It is recognized that the manufacture of 
structural and merchant iron and steel has become more and 
more the leading industry for rolling mills. About $450,099 
were spent in these improvements. The whole plant will em. 
ploy 2,500 men when all departments are running. In the 
mill 50,000-1b. and 20,000-lb. Shaw electric cranes are now used, 
where formerly only jib cranes were employed. For work ip 
the yards there is a_heavy track crane built by the Industria) 
Works, of Bay City, Mich. 

‘** During 1897 the production of the works, in round num. 
bers, in pounds, was as follows: Merchant iron, 38,000,000: 
spikes, 4,300,000; bolts and nuts, 3,400,000; cast iron pipe, 
11,000,000; castings, 1,600,000. These were large increases 








INGOT CHARGING MACHINE 


ley traverses crosswise. To it is attached a lifting, turning 
and gripping device for handling the slabs. 





Colorado Fuel and Iron Co.’s Improvements. 

W. P. H., a correspondent of the Engineering News, writ- 
ing of some engineering features of Colorado industries, as 
seen on a recent tour, gives some interesting facts concerning 
the modernizing of the Bessemer steel plant at Pueblo: 

“The Bessemer steel works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. is the largest manufacturing plant in the State. When 
built in 1881 it was up-to-date in every respect, but most of 
the machinery became antiquated so that lately the plant has 
not been able to compete with those in the East having the 
modern improvements. In rolling rails, for instance, the 
handling has been almost entirely by hand. Early during the 
present year the plant was completely overhauled, and all of 
the old machinery except that in the nail mill and bolt factory 
was replaced by the latest improved. The rail mill, the plate 
mill and the structural steel mill have now the automatic me- 
chanical devices for carrying the steel through from one set 
of rolls to the next without handling by hand. The rail mill 
hasamaximum capacity of 1,200 tons daily. The rollers are 


over 1896, particularly in pipe. The pipe foundry does not 
run constantly like the others. It was idle for two months 
early in 1897, and for several months during the present year. 
The steel works supply material directly that is used over 
much of the West, and their product worked into forms for 
mining mill plants finds its way all over the globe. The 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is the largest of the kind in the 
West. It owns and operates many mines of coal and iron 
and numerous coke ovens in Southern Colorado and New 
Mexico. A force of 7,000 men is employed. During 1897 
the product of the mines and coke ovens was $4,000,000, atd 
of the steel works $2,000,000 more; a total of $6,000,000. Of 
this about 84 percen was distributed as operating expenses.” 





A New York dispatch says that a meeting of representatives 
of the Federal Steel Co. and of the Cleveland, Lorain & 
Wheeling Road was held at New York last week, and that4 
freight agreement on tonnage to and from Lorain, O., Wa 
under discussion. This is probably the sole basis for the 
report that the Federal Steel Co. plan contemplates the ae 
quisition of the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Road 
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HIGH AND LOW CARBONS IN STREET RAILS.* 





BY A. J]. MOXHAM. 


The problem of wear upon a steam railroad is a very differ- 
ent thing from that of wear upon a street railroad. The rail 
in steam railroad use presents a clean head, because the rail 
isnot buried. It has to oppose principally a rolling friction, 
for the number of times per mile that steam railroad trains 
are stopped are few, very few, taking a general average. 
The street rail, on the other hand, has not only to meet this 
rolling friction, but has to contend with the grit from the sur- 
rounding roadbed, and with stops every few feet. Not only 
are the stops incomparably more frequent, but they are 
again multiplied into a greater number of units, as many indi- 
yidual cars are the rule on street railroads, as against the 
occasional train of the steam road. 

“Being unable to reach positive conclusions from the pub- 
lished authorities and from personal contact with the steel 
experts of the country, or even from our own experience, it 
was determined to conduct experiments to this end. 

The experiments have lasted for three years. The first en- 
deavor was to take broadly, a ‘‘soft’’ steel and a “ hard’’ 
steel for the rails to be tested, securing the difference by car- 
bon alone, leaving all other ingredients as ‘nearly as possible 
thesame. The experiment with these was started in October, 
1895, and has been continuous ever since. In June, 1896, 
additional rails were added to the experiment, supplied by the 
West End Street Railway Co., of Boston, who, at that time, 
had determined (with wisdom, as will be seen subsequently) 


a a steel both hard and ductile. The conclusions, there-— 


ore, are based upon what may be described as soft steel, hard 
steel and steel both hard and ductile. 

The rails—some 33 in all—were laid in the South 8th st. 

tracks of the Nassua Electric Railroad of Brooklyn. They 
were laid continuously, so that the same car is obliged to pass 
over every rail, and therefore each rail is subject to the same 
wear, and the wear on the head only is considered. Street 
traffic is ignored. The point was selected as one that wuld 
give great wear in a short time, in order to reach early con- 
clusions, as the cars pass this point at extremely short inter- 
vals. 
‘’ Every rail has been measured at two points, taken about 1o 
ft. from each end, in order to eliminate the special wear at 
the joints. Each rail has two cast iron boxes bolted to the 
outside, at the points to be measured, to permit access for 
purposes of measurement without disturbing the roadbed. 
Originally the wear was registered both by actual measure- 
ment and by taking an impression of the head of the rail by 
means of type metal castings. Two slots were provided in 
the tram of the rail to guide the type metal mold. Notwith- 
standing the great care that was exercised in taking the im- 
pressions, this method of measurement was quickly given up, 
as the results were far from being as accurate as those taken 
by micrometer calipers. With these calipers, measurements 
of each rail were taken at three points across the head of the 
ail: Point No. 1 is 2in.; point No. 2 is 13 in.; and point 
No. 3 is 7 in., all from the outside of a head 2 in. wide. 
Methods were adopted for accurately locating the same lines, 
80 that the comparisons in the different measurements of wear 
could be relied upon. 

There were 17 rails of low carbon (averaging .28); 14 rails 
containing high carbon (.59), and two were West End rails. 











West 

Soft. Hard. End. 

Ssh ncciciiilbiathiatonsieebbataiambidante ele .280 -59 -570 
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RE PIE I TER RINE 2 106 097 .050 
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BURR c BraWity.........0...00.0s0ccccscees ree eae 7.8 7.841 7.825 
Based on :ron only, ignoring the Metalloids ae 7.971 7-977 


The average monthly wear amounted to .oo17 for the West 
End rail, .oor2 for the hard rail, and .oo17 for the soft rail. 
The results of the experiments are conclusive on this point. 
We will, therefore, in the subsequent analysis, start with 
this as a fact. 


* From a paper presented at the annual meeting of the New York State 
Street Railway Association, Sept. 12, 1898. 
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It is interesting to note the very close relations of this arbi- 
trary specific gravity to the relative wear as shown in the 
test. This is not a point to be ignored, because it is an ex- 
ponent of the mechanical treatment, and it explains consist- 
ently in this, as in many other cases, why the material with 
apparently (but not really) the lightest specific gravity will 
show the best results in use. The analysis shows that what 
is needed, as may be expected, is the densest steel. 

Taking now the tension and compression tests, in the tension 
tests the ultimate strength stoed as given in column A: 


A B ( 
Lbs Lbs Lbs 
Soft Rail Sinaia seteliatuiessiabilbienienmaddbeatiana . 860 45,73 35 Ox 
Hard Rail...... pace sesceeenes slionadiaaubwaneuneiteas innate goes 62,50 58.300 
EE eS 120, 380 53,160 47.1 


Closely following the determined wear. In elastic limit the 
relation is given in column B, This it will be noted does not 
follow the rule of wear, and in this is a lesson, the indication 
being that having secured a given amount of hardness, and 
consequently of strength, that the more ductile the rail the 
better the wear. In the compression tests the same lesson is 
learned, the elastic limit of compression being given in column 
C. Ata glance it would appear that the rail compressed the 
least would wear the longest, but where difference in compres 
sion is indicative of greater elasticity without sacrifice to ulti- 
mate strength, it is within reason to the good. 

We will deal now with chemical composition, comparing 
first the soft and hard rails: As stated before, the only varia- 
tion in chemical composition which we need look at in this 
comparison is the carbon, for while there is a slight variation 
between the two silicons, in the given rails the total percent- 
age of silicon in either is not a factor, and can therefore be 
ignered. The greater durability of the hard rail as compared 
with the soft rail speaks for the higher carbon, and it may 
here be noted that so far as higher carbon is concerned it 
involves no higher cost to street railroad men. 

On comparison, the carbon of the West End rail is practi- 
cally the same as that of the hard rail, silicon considerably 
higher; but the real point of difference between the hard rail 


, and the West End rail lies in the lower phosphorus and higher 


manganese. It is well known that the low phosphorus ac- 
companied by an increasing manganese conduces to greater 
ductility. On this point, however, a word of caution is neces- 
sary. Any decrease of phosphorus from what is known as 
standard in Bessemer steel, viz.: .10, can only be obtained 
at a greatly increased cost, and therefore, so far as the chemi- 
cal constituents of the rail are concerned, the whole problem 
to the street railroad man is how far it is economical to go in 
lower phosphorus, the other hardening elements remaining 
the same. A steel such as represented by the West End rail, 
or even a steel still lower in phosphorus it is possible to make 
—it is purely a question of cost. On to-day's basis an extra 
cost of $1.50 per ton on the low phosphorus steel is a low 
estimate; it would be sater to take it at $2. Taking the aver- 
age price of girder rails at, we will say, $25, the extra cost of 
the low phosphorus would be eight per cent. What would be 
the increased wear of the rails? 

The average monthly wear of the hard rail is.. saneneneinemnnas 12 
The average monthly wear of the West End rail is 000 

On the face of it, it would appear, therefore, that those who 
could afford it were amply justified in demanding and pur- 
chasing the low phosphorus steel, but there is a hope for those 
who cannot afford it; and there is some doubt, after all, as to 
the advantages to be gained from so doing, which, to my 
mind, brings us to the real lesson of the whole experime: t. 
Pay close attention to what follows: 

We all know that we can use a street rail until at least one- 
half inch is worn away from the head. On this basis, and 
taking the average wear of the different rails as shown in the 
test, it would take 25 years to wear away one-half inch with 
the soft rail; 35 years to wear away one-half inch with the 
hard rail; 60 years to wear away one-half inch with the West 
End rail; and this is the case of a road which represents not 
average, but excessive, wear; the rails in question having 
borne the wear of heavily loaded cars running on an average 
of 580 per hour for 20 hoursa day, during the time of the 
experiments, or a two-minute headway. This means during 
the busy part of the day less than one-half minute headway, 
and during the night hours a wider interval. Taking the 
ordinary line, its average headway is less than this, conse- 
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q1ently the theoretical wear woald be greater. Now all of us 
wh» are interested in electric roads and have used girder 
rails are aware of the fact that we do not get anything like 
this wear, and this being the case we have got to look to some- 
thing else besides quality of steel. I think we all kaow what 
the cause is, and I am glad to again emphasize it, because it 
discloses a great evil we are still suffering from without 
realizing it to the extent we should —the defect is in the joints. 

Had these measurements of wear been taken at the joints 
instead of elsewhere, the lesson would have been different. 
Rails are taken out of the track to-day, not because the rail 
as a whole has reached the point of destruction, but because 
the joints have become too bad for further ‘use. It must be 
remembered that the experiments in question have not been 
extended long enough to show the effects upon the rail of the 
degeneration of the joints. On the wear at the joints reach- 
ing a certain point, the wear of the rail increases rapidly. 
For instance, in the soft rail the average monthly wear being 
.oo17 during the time of this experiment, in seven or eight 
years from this date the wear will have continued to go on 
at a constantly increasing ratio, starting from the point of 
defect at the joint. 

In the early days of girder rails the joint question was 
before us all. It was self-evident, in that the earlier construc- 
tion was so light that the joints quickly went to pieces. Dur- 
ing later years, using a heavier rail and larger and better 
fitting splice bars, we have heard less of this joint question, 
for as compared with the earlier joints the track is compara- 
tively smooth. Nevertheless, the evil still exists, and a few 
years from now those who to-day are deluding themselves in 
the belief that they have a long life for their existing tracks 
will awake to find out that even the construction of to-day is 
wasteful and extravagant in this respect. The joint which is 
accepted now as being passably fair is reducing the life of 
the rail to one-half or perhaps even one-third of what it 
should be. 

The conclusions seem to be as follows: 

First.—For street railroads, a hard rail will give the best 
results. 

Second.—That the most economical way to secure this 
hardness is by increase of carbon, accepting the manufact- 
urer’s standard specifications for the other ingredients. 

Third.—That the next step should be towards an improve- 
ment of the joints. The writer has pinned his faith to the 
electric welded joint as settling the question once for all, by 
making the union homogeneous with the rail and possessing 
an advantage from an electrical standpoint in the matter of 
conductivity. Nevertheless, the cast-welded method also de- 
mands considerable consideration. It is certainly preferable 
to anything in the nature of splice bars that we know of pro- 
vided one glaring fault can be overcome, viz.: The softening 
of the steel that occurs from the large body of hot cast metal 
located at that point, and it would appear that some means 
could be devised to overcome this evil. . 

Fourth.—After making the joints perfect, what we have 
termed the ‘‘West End rail’’ would certainly justify its extra 
cost. I would caution, however, against the use of carbon 
as high as .59, as that was purposely taken high in what we 
term the “‘ hard’’ rail in this experiment, the object being to 
reach an extreme. Carbon should be limited to from .so to 
-55, with the usual leeway to cover contingencies in making 
the rail. It also remains a question whether the reduction of 
phosphorus to .o8 (which may be done with economical 
limits of cost), will not give results so closely approximating 
the .o5 of the West End rail as to make that figure an eco- 
nomical one. Whether or no, the certainty exists that, so 
far as the steel js concerned, a rail of the following analysis 
should give a theoretical wear, if the joint is perfected, of 
from 40 to 50 years, viz.: Carbon, .55; silicon, .1o or under, 
phosphorus, .o8 or under; sulphur, .o6 or under; manganese, 
.83 or over, not to exceed 1.00. 

The great lesson I would once more emphasize is that, 
until you get the joints perfect, you need not worry about 
the quality of your steel; anything in the shape of steel—the 
very cheapest you can buy—will last longer than the joints 
will permit you to keep your rails in the track. 





Tue American Steel Barge Co., Superior, Wis., is about to 
erect a new 25-ton electric crane in its machine shop. 
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LOW-GRADE IRONS INSTEAD OF SCRAP. 





Foundrymen, as a general rule, have been in the habit of 
purchasing No. 1 pig iron, which had a fracture showing very 
open grain, irrespective of the chemical composition of same. 
It has been, and is yet, toa considerable extent, the preva. 
lent belief that the more open the grain of the iron the larger 
the quantity of scrap it will carry; but in practice results have 
in many cases proved this to be incorrect, and the capacity 
of pig iron as a scrap carrier can only be determined by the 
silicon contained in same, and even with this knowledge it is 
hard to determine with any certainty what percentage of 
scrap should be added, on account of the variable quality of 
scrap in general. It is true that an open-grained iron, if it 
contains in suitable portions silicon, phosphorus, sulphur 
and manganese is an ideal iron for foundry use, and more 
especially for work that has to be machined, on account of 
the high graphite and low combined carbons, but unless sup. 
plied with above ingredients, in limited proportions, results 
will prove unsatisfactory. 

In our extended experience in aiming to satisfy the require- 
ments of our customers, we have shipped iron very pleasing 
to the eye, of as bold and open grain as possible to make, 
which failed to give satisfaction; as a last resort we shipped 
a close grained iron, highly silicious, which gave entire satis- 
faction. Having received various complaints from our custo- 
mers with regard to rough and dirty castings (they laying the 
fault to the pig iron), on making an investigation of same, we 
proved, not only to our own but to their satisfaction as well, 
that the trouble lay in the use of inferior and dirty scrap. 
To overcome this we suggested the use of the lower grades of 
iron as a substitute for scrap, and in the numerous foundries 
where this suggestion has been acted upon, entire satisfac 
tion has been the result; in fact a great many foundries have 
dropped the No. 1 and use altogether our Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
which permit the using up of foundry scrap made from the 
same, and from these we are in receipt of numerous com 
munications extoling this mixture on account of splendid 
results. 

When we know the work for which our iron is going to be 
used, and have not to contend against all kinds of scrap, we 
aim to give a mixture sufficiently high in graphite, with a sili- 
con suitable for softness. phosphorus enough to give fluidity, 
but not too high to affect the strength, sulphur low, and with 
manganese enough to prevent the absorption of sulphur by the 
iron during remelting. Each of these ingredients have, ex- 
cepting sulphur, a beneficial effect upon cast iron antil they 
reach a certain percentage; beyond the higher limit they 
prove detrimental in themselves and lead to bad results. 

To one of our large customers we made a shipment of these 
lower grade irons (Nos. 2, 3 and 4), and are in receipt of a 
letter from them from which we quote as follows: ‘ We 
have tried to-day the second melt from your iron; we put ia 
equal parts Nos. 2 and 3 and one-fourth No. 4 with 25 per 
cent scrap, and we had a nice running iron. To-day we put 
in the same pig and 50 per cent of scrap and 5 per cent of 
Scotch ferro-silicon. and we had a nice running iron and 
strong. The first melt was not strong, but to-day it is strong 
iron and has a guod face.’’—[Samuel Park, in Foundry. 





British Stee! Tubes for the United States. 


The U. S. Consul at Birmingham writes: ‘‘A couple of 
days ago I received from a firm of merchants in the United 
States a request for the names of British manufacturers who 
make seamless steel tubes of 8 and 12-inch bore, walls of one- 
quarter-inch thickness, with 4-inch flange, and the inside of 
gun-barrel smoothness. In response to letters sent to mann- 
facturers, I have had calls from their representatives and have 
given them the address of the American firm making the 
request. From some of these people I learn that they have 
received inquiries direct from other American firms for tubes 
of 4,6 and 8-inch bore. They are surprised that there 
should be an intention to have the tubes and flange in one 


cee of metal, as Government requirements here and on the 
ontinent demand that the flange be attached separately by 
rivets. The manufacturers of bicycle and other small seam- 
less tubes here are in a mild state of excitement, owing 
advices they have received from the United States that 

is a prospect of the formation of a trade trust with a generé 
increase of price, and they anticipate that this may admit 
English tubes again to the American market.’’ 
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PITTSBURG FOUNDRYMEN’S, ASSOCIATION.”) 





; The Pittsburg Foundry men's Association held its first meet- 
ing, since that of June 27,0n Monday evening. Sept. 26, at 
the Builders’ Exchange. In the absence of President Taylor, 
Mr. Wm. Yagle,; vice-president, presided. Those ‘ present: 
Secretary F. H: Zimmers; J. S. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Co. ; 
Dr. Richard Mo!denke, McConway & Torley Co. ; Philip Mathes, 
Britain & Mathes Co.; Eliot A. Kebler, Matthew Addy & Co. ; 
Wm. Hooker, Rogers, Brown & Co.; Mr. Hennings, Pitts- 
burg Locomotive Works; J. S. McDonald and Jas. Boyle, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co; C. Wike, Hall Steam 
Pump Co.; R. F. Barker, Pittsburg Mfg. Co.; J. S. Hellman; 
S, M. Rogers; B. E. V. Duty, 7in and Terne; J. B. Allen, 
The Iron Trade Review. The report of the meeting of the 
executive committee held Sept. 12 was read. Its suggestion 
of a committee to select a list of names for officers, to be 
yoted on at the October meeting, was adopted. 

The Builders’ Exchange having become too small for the 
meetings, the executive committee suggested Frohsinn Hall 
on Penn ave., near Third st. It was inspected after adjourn- 
ment and it was unanimously decided to lease it for the 
monthly meeting. 

An amendment to the constitution fixing the fourth Mon- 
day of October each year as the time of the annual meeting 
was presented, and under the rules went over for action at the 
next meeting. It was decided to serve a collation at the com- 
ing October meeting, 

J. S. Seaman offered a resolution for a committee to make a 
general revision of the constitution for the society It was 
adopted, and J. S. Seaman, J. S. McDonald and E. A. Kebler 
were appointed. 

Dr. Moldenke spoke favorably of a suggestion of Mr. Sea- 
man, that in the future the monthly papers read before the 
association should be alternately practical and technical. 





Received from the Trade. 

A pamphlet of the Litofuge Mfg. Co., 1710-12 Market st., 
Philadelphia, describes the Litofuge compounds for the re- 
moval and prevention of boiler scale. The formation and 
effects of scale are discussed and the results of the use of the 
company’s product are presented in letters from power users 
on both sides of the water. 

The Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., has pub- 
lished a little pamphlet, ‘‘ Helps in Brazing,’’ which treats 
incidentally of brazing graphite, the application of which to 
bicycle tubes prevents the adherence of the spelter and so 
effects a saving in labor by making unnecessary filing. !t 
especially treats of the processof brazing by the dipping 
method, or ‘liquid brazing,’’ as it is called. The brazing 
crucible it described, together with instruction and caution 
inregard to its use. Instructions are given how to build 
and set the necessary furnace, time required for brazing, etc. 
In regard to the economy of liquid brazing as against 
the old-time fire brazing, the following is quoted from 
& well-known bicycle manufacturer: ‘‘We have been 
using the process of liquid brazing all this season but 
at first found some difficulty in keeping the spelter at the 
Proper temperature. We built several furnaces before we 
succeeded in getting one entirely successful. The one we 
have now in operation enales us to do as much work with 
one man and a boy as we were able to do before with five to 
seven men, and the results are much more satisfactory. We 
figure that we effect a saving of $20 per day every day we 
tun the new furnace. Besides requiring fewer workmen, we 
use only about 125 pounds of hard coal in a day’s run, which 
is quite a contrast to the expense we were under with 
the old gas furnace, when our gas bili, amounted to $250 per 
month. With the new process one man and a boy can turn 
out 75 machines in a run of seven hours."’ 


A new wire plant will be built at Joliet, Ill., it is reported, 
by the Joliet Wire Co., just incorporated with $200,000 capital. 
Carty E Robinson, who was manager of the Consolidated 
Steel & Wire Co.'s plant, at Joliet, is said to be connected 
with the new company. A site has been purchased adjoining 
the Enterprise mill, in R®ckdale. 





‘ 





’ 


The Tonawanda Iron & Steel Co., North Tonawarida, N. 
¥., is to build §00 feet of doék on the Niagara River. © °. ’ 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 





New Buyers in the Market,and Some of Their Wants :— 


{If you are in need of machinery ofany description, please notify 7 
fron Tr Review, and we will put you in communication with ou 
advertisers at once.) 


__P. E. Miller, Athen, Tex., asks prices on engine and boiler 
of 25 to 60 h. p. 

The Waterbury Tool Co. has been organized at Hartford, 
for the manufacture of machine tools with a capital of $5,000. 
The shareholders are Horace G. Hoadley, S. B. Hill and J. M. 
Warner as trustee. 

A charter was issued at Harrisburg, Pa., 
Pittsburg Sheet Mfg. Co. ; capital, $25,000. 

The Henry & Allen Co., of Auburn, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated for $25,000, by W. J. Henry, M. E. Henry, G. W. 
Allen and A. B. Allen. The company will manufacture and 
sell cutting machinery for agricultural implements, and 
bicycle chains. 

The Horton Mfg. Co., of Painesville, O., has been incor- 
porated for $50,000 to manufacture machinery, agricultural 
implements, tools and vehicles, 

The Kidd Bros. & Burgher Polished Steel Wire Co., of Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., has just completed an extensive addition. 
It now has the largest order for polished drill rods ever given 
by the Government. 

Of the 30 blast furnaces in the Pittsburg district, 27 are in 
active operation. Their present output is at a yearly rate of 
2,900,000 tons. 

Six out of 11 furnaces in the Mahoning Valley are in blast. 
while in the Shenango Valley seven out of 16 furnaces are 
active. 


Sept. 21, to the 


New Construction:— 


The contract for the erection of the ingot mold department 
of the new plant of the Leechburg Foundry & Machine Co., 
at Homestead, has been awarded the Penn Bridge Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. Work will be completed by Dec. 1, when work on 
the steel casting department will begin. The ingot mold 
department will contain four three-motor electric traveling 
cranes, ranging in capacity from 5 to 30 tons. All ma- 
chinery will be operated by electricity. The capacity will 
be about 125 tons daily. 

Holmes, Booth & Haydens, Waterbury, Conn., are making 
extensive repairs and additions in their plant. The Berlin 
Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, Conn., has secured the contract 
for the steel roof work for the boiler room, 40x80 ft.; the 
new muffle room, 35x80 it.; and the new brass mill, 118xgo ft. 
These new additions are to be fire-proof throughout. The 
side walls are of brick, the roof supports are of steel, and the 
covering corrugated iron. The roofs are arranged with sky- 
lights for lighting the interior of the building, and monitors 
for ventilation. 

The James Clark Co., is erecting a 220x60-foot building at 
its shipyard, Locust Point, Md. The building will contain 
the pattern shops, store-rooms, blacksmith shop and machin- 
ery shop. The old boiler shop is also to be replaced by a new 
building. 





Additions, Enlargements, Removals, Etc.:— 

The Ciacinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, is occupy- 
ing its new brick three-story recent addition, sox115 feet, giv- 
ing double the former manufacturing floor space. In a two 
story wing, 50x50, feet, used for power, lighting and heating 
plant, is installed a 150 h. p. Greenwald engine. 

The George F. Blake Mfg. Co. is adding to its works at 
East Cambride, Mass., an extension 115x150 feet. The build- 
ing will be of steel, with three-story galleries on each side 32 
feet six by 50 feet wide, fitted for a 35-ton electric crane, wall 
facing, of brick and steel girder roof. 

The Watts Steel & Iron Syndicate, Middleborough, Ky., 
has begun grading for an addition to its plant. It will be a 
22-inch mill to roll steel down to bars or steel rails. Another 
10-inch mill is being considered. The work will be done by 
the Middleborough Foundry & Machine Co. 

The Buchanan Brass Hardware Co., Buchanan, Va., is to 
locate at Despateh, N Y. Articles of agreement with the 
Vanderbilt Improvément Co. provide that the plant shall be 
in éperation in six months, employing 450 men. 
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Co., will be entitled to the protection of the patents of the 


Further additions are to be made by the Murray Iron iaien |: Walker Co., as a controlled company of the Westinghous. 
‘ 


Burlington, Ia., to its Corliss engine department. 

Ground has been broken for an $8,000 addition to the 
Standard Wheel Co.’s works at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Work has started upon an addition to the Phillips Insu- 
lated Wire Works at Darlington, near Providence, R. I. It 
will be 120x40 feet and three stories. 





Fires and Accidents:— ’ 


Fire in the finishing department of the Bessemer steel plant 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., at Pueblo, Col., Sept. 20, 
caused $15,000 to $20,000 loss. 

In a fire at Wadsworth, O., Sept. 21, Barnes & Co.'s ma- 
chine shop suffered a loss of $5,000. 

Fire did considerable damage to the machine shop of C. H. 
Wing & Son, at Carthage, N. Y., on Sept. 18. Insurance, 
$4,600. 

At Chicago, Miller, Hall & Co., iron and brass bed manu- 
facturers, lost $35,000 by fire last week. 

The Leitelt Iron Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., doing busi- 
ness in castings and machine repairing, were recently de- 
stroyed by fire, with a loss of $45.000, insured at $35,c.00. 

Lightning set fire to the Merrill Iron Works, foundry 
and machine shop, Sept. 23, causing a loss of $10,000; in- 
surance, $4,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 


General Industrial Notes:— 

The Inter-State Malleable Iron & Machine Works, at West 
Duluth, Minn., will have their annealing furnace completed 
in another week. About 30 men are now at work and as 
many more will be added. 

The Cambria Iron Co. has declared the usual semi-annual 
dividend of two per cent. It is said that the earnings for the 
balf year were over five per cent and that the current six 
months will make an even better showing. Wall street ad- 
vices are that the Cambria Steel Co. plan as finally acted upon 
by the Board of Directors of the Cambria Iron Co., modifies 
the original proposals. The capital of the steel company will 
be $16,000,000, and the holders of Cambria Iron Co. stock 
will have the privilege of subscribing to two shares of the 
new company for each share of their holdings in the iron 
company. It is also announced in addition toa guarantee of 
four per cent per annum on the Cambria Iron, there will be 
a scrip dividend of six per cent, which will be convertible into 
stock in the near future at a date fixed, and this stock will 
also be guaranteed. The plan is now fully underwritten by 
responsible bankers and will be submitted at an early date 
to the Cambria Iron stockholders for their approval. 

Juan A. Creel, for whose company, the Compania Indus- 
trial Mexicana, the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Co., of 
Cleveland, is erecting a 20-ton open-hearth plant at Chibua- 
hua, Mex., has been in Cleveland and New York recently 
arranging for the equipment of his plant. Henry C. Creel, 
J. A. Creel and their associates have other large interests in 
Mexico, including the Chihuahua & Pacific Railroad, which 
recently made considerable purchases of track material and 
rolling stock. 

The Portage Iron Co., of Duncansville, Pa., has completed 
a new wire rod mill and a wire nail factory. The plant is 
now making 50 tons of rods per turn. This product will be 
doubled when a new continuous furnace is put up. The mill is 
rolling rods down to No. 5%, using both open-hearth and 
Bessemer steel furnished by the Carnegie Steel Co. At pres- 
ent the rod mill has a surplus capacity of 50 tons per day, 
which is handled by A. R. Whitney & Co., of New York. In 
the wire nail factory there are 100 wire and rivet machines, 
with a capacity of 1,500 kegs per double turn. The Portage 
Iron Co. is very actively rolling hoops, the product being 80 
tons per day, while the bar and guide mills are producing 75 
tons per day. 

Geo. Westinghouse, of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., is quoted relative to the acquisition of the Walker Co., 
of Cleveland. He is to visit the plant at once to make plans 
for its enlargement. ‘‘ The increase in the total yearly fixed 
charges of the Westinghouse Co., due to the purchase of the 
Walker Co.,’’ he says, ‘will be but a little more than the 
sum that the Walker Co. has been expending annually in de- 
fending patent litigation instituted by the General Electric 
and the Westinghouse companies. The business of the 


Westinghouse and General Electric companies, and will in gj 


i ste a be subject to the agreement between these two com. 


panies in relation to patents. The Westinghouse Co. regards 
the business and good-will of the Walker Co. as a valuable 
acquisition, especially as the Walker Co. brings with it gp. 
ward of $1,250,000 unfilled orders." 

The Pioneer Mining & Mfg. Co. is about to build a railrogg 
from Thomas Furnaces through North Birmingham, Ala., to 
the Morrow ore property recently acquired by the company, 

The capital stock of the Battle Creek Steam Pump Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich., has been increased from $100,000 tg 
$200, 000. 

The Vandling & Wurtzel foundry, at New Brighton, Pa, 
has just started up successfully. The product will be ma. 
chinery and stove castings. 

The Minnesota Iron & Steel Co., of Minneapolis, protests 
against the appraisement of its plant at $50,000 exclusive of 
real estate. While the plant was idle it was rated at $4,600 
The company wants to make a test of the enterprise for a 
year to determine whether it will pay, before having the 
valuation put up. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the McCord Tube 
Co,, Beaver Falls, Pa, was held Sept. 21. The works are 
soon to be kept running 23 hours out of the 24. The officers 
elected are: W. A. McCord, president; John Fritz, vice 
president; Harry W. Reeves, secretary and treasurer. It is 
reported that W. E. Miller, of the Shelby Tube Works, has 
secured a large interest, and that the Beaver Falls plant will 
be operated in harmony with the Shelby company. 

The sale of the Duquesne Tube Works property to Thomas 
Liggett, representing the Carnegie Steel Co., for $150. 500, has 
been confirmed. It is understood that the building will be 
torn down and the ground utilized in connection with the 
company’s plant. 

The officers of the newly organized Monessen Steel Co., 
which will build a plant at Monessen, Pa., to manufacture 
hoops and cotton ties, are: Veryl Preston, president; M. 
Bachman, formerly with Lindsay & McCutcheon, vice-presi- 
dent; Geo. B. Motheral, secretary and treasurer. Ten acres 
of ground have been purchased from the East Side Land Co, 
The plant will be ready to run early in the new year. 

The Vitrified Emery Co., of Westfield, Mass., manufacturer 
of vitrified emery and corundum wheels, has repaired the 
damage to its works done by fire recently, and is now in bet. 
ter sHape than ever to fill orders. 

At the Kelly Nail Works, Ironton, O., the 14 single pud- 
dling furnaces are being torn down to make room for the wire 
drawing machinery soon to be installed. 

At Ironton, O., the court has appointed J. H. Moulton, the 
president, and H. S. Neal, receivers of the Campbell Iron Co., 
owner of the Mt. Vernon charcoal furnace. The appoint- 
ment is made at the suit of the Centerville National Bank, 
which holds a mortgage to secure $100,000 bonds issued in 
1883. Mt. Vernon furnace was built in 1833. Its annual 
capacity is 3.500 gross tons. 

At the annual meeting of the Thomas Iron Co., at the 
company’s office in Hokendauqua, Pa., the old directors and 
officers were re-elected, as follows: Directors, Samuel 
Thomas, of Catasauqua; William H. Hulick, of New York 

City; J. Samuel Krause, of Bethlehem; William P. Hardet 
bergh, of Newark, N. J., and Fred. R. Drake, Joseph & 
Rodenbough and B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., of Easton. President, 
B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., of Easton; vice-president, William H. 
Hulick, of New York; secretary and treasurer, James W. 
Weaver, of Easton. 

Wm. Chambers, formerly superintendent of a Montpelier, 
Ind., steel plant, is promoting a co-operative iron and steel 
plant, to be located at Muncie or Anderson. 

The Sanford foundry, at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., idle for 
four years, will be started up in October by David Jenkins, 
president of the Jenkins Machine Co. 

The Totten & Hogg Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., of Pittsburg, 
manufacturers of engines and rollingjmill machinery, recently 
received an order from the Burgess & Steel Co., of Ports 
mouth, O., fora standard 12-inch in of rolls, complete; 
also an order from the Spaulding & Jennings Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., for a new improved 24-inch roll lathe. 
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when the steam is dry. 


ing a ‘‘ flush” ora “‘slug’’ of water. 


for catalogues will not be noticed. 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
(Columbia Station), 


EXOLOLO KDE OK OKO KOKO EDK OX OK OK OKOKOLOKOX 
‘ESBn.vwvEe STEAM.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Eveg notice the color, or apparent color effect, of a jet of steam issuing 
from a pet cock In alive steam main? Was it whitish? That was due to en- 
trained moisture. The bluish color, or perfect transparency, is present only 


Dry steam (it does not matter how wet it was originally) can always be had 
using a COCHRANE STEAM SEPARATOR. The mission of these appliances 
is to take water out of steam--to insure dry steam to engines, whether the 
steam comes ladened with a small quantity of moisture, or whether it is carry- 


dn our new Separator catalogue, which is fully illustrated, we detail something like 105 different sizes 
and constructions—butlding Separators to suit the conditions, being one of eur hobbies. 


Postal requests 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


COCHRANE HEATERS. 
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Tne plant of the Carlisle Mfg. Co., Carlisle, Pa., has been 
leased to the Coughlin Sanford Switch Co., of New York, 
manufactuers of patent railroad frogs. 

The Shenango Valley Steel Co.'s new tin mill at New Cas- 
tle, Pa., which will be put in operation in the next month or 
two, will have 4o tinning sets and a weekly capacity of 27,000 
boxes, making it the largest single tin mill in the world. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has begun to 
feline Furnace No. 3. It will be out of blast about four 
months. 

The Marinette (Wis.) Iron Works, though the dull season 
is now on, is busy with a force of 60 men, which as the winter 
work comes in will be increased to roo. In addition to saw- 
mill work on hand, the company has orders for a four-foot 
drum for the Minnesota Iron Co. and 14 tram cars for the 
Huron Iron Co. 

The Catasauqua Iron Co., Catasauqau, Pa., is running its B 
mill at Fullerton, day and night. Shipments are being made 
to the Carpenter Steel Co., Reading. 

A dividend of two per cent on the preferred stock of the 
Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. has been declared, payable at 
the office of the Guarantee Trust Co., New York, Sept. ro. 
This completes payment of dividend No. 10, and applies on 
account of dividend No. 11 past due. 

Representative manufacturers and business men of Racine, 
Wis., held a meeting last week to agitate granting the con- 
cessions needed to retain the Case Threshing Machine Co.'s 
plant in that city. Portions of certain streets are needed for 
extensions. 

Chicago papers report that Harold F. McCormick, vice- 
president of the McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., on be- 
half of the company has purchased the building and the lease- 
hold to the ground at the northwest corner of Michigan ave. 
and Monroe st., for a consideration said to be $200,000. 

The Pittsburg Bridge Co., of Pittsburg has added to 
its shop equipment a No. 5 Hilles & Jones combined machine 
for heavy punching, coping and framing beams and channels. 


— 


The company has received a contract to build for the Central 
Lead Co. a steel head frame and tipple for its Theodore 
shaft at Flat River, M o. 

The Harrison Safety Boiler Works, of Philadelphia, report 
business good at their works. Among orders in hand is one 
for two 2,500-h. p. Cochrane feed water heaters from the 
Shoenberger Steel Co., Pittsburg, received through F. R. 
Dravo & Co, Pittsburg sales agents. 

The P. L. Kimberly mills, at Sharon, Pa., will go on in full 
Oct. 1. Eighteen puddling furnaces will be operated. 


The committee of the Scranton, Pa., board of trade ap- 
pointed to bring before the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co. the 
advisability of erecting a structural mill at Scranton, reported 
that officials of the company had expressed the opinion that 
such a mill would not pay. Further investigation is to be 
made, however. 

Because of the anti-war scruples of the stockholders in the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Co., of Coatesville, Pa., it is reported 
that the company will not make any proposals on plates for 
use in connection with work for army or navy. 

Repairs after the fire at the Central Iron & Steel Co.'s 
plant, at Harrisburg, are about completed and it will soon 
start up full. Demand is reported good. 

Bucyrus, O., council is considering the offer of the Turner 
Engineering Co. to locate in that city and to manufacture 
steam shovels, in addition to their other lines, if the city will 
provide them a plant. The old plant of the Bucyrus Co. is 
now occupied. 

Dunbar Furnace, at Dunbar, Pa., mistakenly reported as 
blowing in several weeks ago, was started last week. 

A citizen’s movement for the starting up of the Pottsville 
(Pa.) Iron & Steel Co.'s plant waits a court decision con- 
cerning receivers’ certificates. 

M Schitzkowsky, who is at the head of a company of Ger- 
man capitalists to build a mammoth tube works in Dusseldorf, 
Germany, has been in McKeesport, Pa., inspecting the plant 
of the National Tube Works Co. M. Schitzkowsky says the 
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Shop — 


Saws | 
Cut Everything, - - - - 


No. 1. Capacity, 4 inches. 
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POWER SAWING 
MACHINES 


For all purposes. 





‘a | Chicago. New York. 


Send for Cataloaue. 
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MOUNT SAVAGE FIRE BRICK. 





TWNION MINING CoO., 


Proprietors of the CELEBRATED Mount Savage Fire Briek 


“# GOVERNMENT ¢ STANDARD. 


Established 1841. 


The Firet Manufactory 


Branch Offices :—Ne. | Breadway, New York, N. Y.; 


Capacity, 60,000 Per Day ; 
of ite Kind in the VU. S. 
Home Office and Works :—-MOUNT SAVACE, Allegany County, Md. 


Ne. 222 Se. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fergusen Bleck, Pittebergn Pa, 


18,000,000 Per Year. 


Stowe, Fuller & Ce., 195 Merwin St., Cleveland, Obie. 





“oTis” 





OTIS 





FIRE-BOX PLATES A SPECIALTY. 
Fiange Plates, Ship Plates, Tank Plates, Stee! Car Axles 


and Forgings of all kinds. 


Steel Castings from 100 t0 75,000 Ibs. 


Head Office and Works, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Agencies: NEW YORK, 97 Cedar St. 
ST. LOUIS, 516 N. Third St. 


WASHINGTON, Kellogg Bidg. 


MONTREAL, J. G. Sibbald, 3 Windsor Hotel. 
SAN FRANCISCO, John Woodlock, 26 Beale St. 





Conestoga Ruildinss EDWARD E. ERIKSON, _2i zene. ra.| 





Regenerative Gas Furnaces and Water Seal Gas Producers. 
@warawNO SMOKE. 


Producer Gas under Tubular Boilers, saving 20 per cent in fuel. 





The ABC of Iron, Now 81. 





RICE MACHINERY CoO.. 166-174 South Clinton St., Chicago. 


Engineers, Founders and Machinists. 


Telephone 4448 Main. 








The DODGE American System of 
ROPE Transmission. Complete 
Piants Furnished. Try indurine. 





Shafting, Hangers, Friction Clutches. Elevator, Brewery, Sugar Refinery 
and Oil Mill Machinery, Belting and Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL ACENTS FOR THE DODCE INDEPENDENCE WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS. 
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United States is far ahead of all other countries in the manu- 


facture of pipe. 

W. J. Carlin, of Thomas Carlin’s Sons, Pittsburg, has pur- 
chased the machinery of the old Linden Steel Works. The 
mill has been in the hands of a receiver for several years. 
Its machinery will be resold. 

The new furnace which the Oliver & Snyder Steel Co is 
building on the site of the old Edith Furnace, Allegheny, Pa., 
will be completed about Oct. 15. 

The difficulty between the Cornwall Ore Co. and the Sheri- 
dan Iron Co., about furnishing ore, having been adjusted, the 
anthracite blast furnace of the company, at Sheridan, has 
started again. 


Operations at Bessie Furnace, New Straitsville, O., leased 
by Miller, Wagoner & Fieser Co., will begin about Oct. I5- 
Native ore will be used. 

A citizens’ committee is trying to sell 126 lots and raise & 
bonus. of $2,400 to get the United States Steel Casting Co.'s 
plant. 





Tur strike of machinists which has been in progress since 
March at the Bullock Electrical Co.'s plant, at Cincinnati, 


“has ended in a compromisé. The strike started in March 


over 4 refusal of the machinists to work under the piece 
plan and premium system which the company has intro 
duced in its works. The men claim that the piece 


CHICAGO, Old Colony Bidg,. 
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123-125 Water St., 
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U. BAIRD MACHINERY CoO., 


PITTSBURC, PA., 124-126 First Ave. 
Machine Tools and Supplies. 





Send for list of 
Second-hand Tools. 








BRASS 





Founders and 
Finishers. | 


ll 


Subscribe for the Iron Trade Review, $3 per year. 





——-PLATING—— 


CHAS. L. BASTIAN MFG. CO., 


Franklin and Illinois Sts. 
Chicago. 





McDOWELL—————> 


SEMI-STEEL 


PROCESS. 


(Cupola metal.) Government tests 36,000 to 


49,000 tens. strength. 


HANSON McDOWELL, 
1522 Monadnock. Chicago. 





Send for catalogue. 


PUNCHES AND SHEARS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Long & Allstatter Co., 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 





LL EEE __T———— 
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SHENANCO VALLEY STEEL CO., New Castle, Pa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bessemer Pig Iron, Steel Billets, Blooms, Black Plate, Tin Plate, 


- Tin Plate Bars, Wire Rods, Market Wire and Wire Nails. 
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premium system was forbidden by the laws of their national 
association. The question of wages or hours never figured 
in the controversy. The company has agreed to take back 
the old men as fast as vacancies occur, and will employ 
none other until all the old men have been reinstated. 
The men are to go back at day work, but the company 
reserves the right to retain the premium system, if it shall 
desire to put it in operation in the future. 





Minister Powe. writes from Port au Prince to the State 
Department that a rich deposit of iron ore has been dis- 
covered in the northern part of Haiti, and that an American 
company has obtained a concession to mine the ore. 





LOW RATES TO OMAHA. 





Every Day via Pennsylvania Lines for Trans-Missis- 

sippi Exposition. 

Excursion tickets to Omaha are on sale daily at principal 
ticket offices of the Pennsylvania Lines and may be obtained 
up to October 15, inclusive. The return limit includes Novem- 
ber is. For special information about the low fare and quick 
through time over this route, apply to nearest ticket agent of 
the Pennsylvania Lines, or address C. L. Kimball, Asst. Gen. 
Pass. Agent, 149 Superior st , Cleveland, O. 





Pennsylvania Lines Excursions to Pittsburg for 
Knights Templar Conclave. 

Excursion tickets to Pittsburg account Knights Templar 
Triennial Conclave will be sold October 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 
13, via Pennsylvania Lines. For special information inquire 
of nearest Pennsylvania Line Ticket Agent, or address, C. L. 
Kimball, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 








Good Chance to Visit the East at Low Fare. 


Persons going to Pittsburg over Pennsylvania Lines on 
cheap tickets to be sold via that route October 8 to 13, inclu- 
cive, account Knights Templar Conclave, will have the privi- 
lege of buying low rate excursion tickets from Pittsburg to 
points in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, over the Pennsylvania Route, by depositing excur- 
sion tickets with Joint Agent after reaching Pittsburg. Full 
and particular information furnished in reply to inquiries ad- 
dressed to nearest Pennsylvania Line Ticket Agent, or to C. 
L. Kimball, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 





Low Rates to Pittsburg for Knights Templar Conclave. 


Elaborate arrangements are completed for the Knights 
Templar Conclave at Pittsburg in October. You may enjoy 
it all by going on low rate tickets to be sold over Pennsyl- 
vania Lines October 8 to 13, inclusive. After taking in the 
sights and festivities, interesting side trips may be made 
from Pittsburg at small cost by depositing return coupon of 
Pittsburg tickets with Joint Agent at that place. For partic- 
ulars apply to nearest Pennsylvania Line Ticket Agent, or 
address C. L. Kimball, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, 
Cleveland, O. 





Change of Time. 


Starting Sept. 10, Mt. Vernon & Pan Handle route train 
No. 28 will leave Cleveland Union Station for Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis and St. Louis at 7:40 P. M., every day 
in the week excepting Saturday. On Saturdays it will leave 


at 11:20 P. M. This train carries Pullman sleepers for Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati and on Saturday evenings the cars will be 
ready for occupancy at nine o’clock. 
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Our STOCKS and DIES are univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the 
best on the Market. 


Can be adjusted to the variations in the size of fittings. Work easier and accom- 
plish the desired results in less time than solid dies. The ARMSTRONG DIES, 
being made in parts, can be more perfectly constructed; the cutting edges reached 





more directly; the work done with greater precision and uniformity. 
OUR No. 2 STOCK can be fitted with dies for threading either iron or brass pipe 
or bolts, and the No. 1 STOCK either iron pipe or bolts. 


ARIISTRONQG’S IIPROVED PIPE VISES, PIPE WRENCHES, PIPE 
CUTTERS, CLAMP DOGS, ETC., ETC. 


Our tools are of the highest grade, and are celebrated for their time and labor- 
saving qualities. 


-- ARMSTRONG - - 
Pipe Threading and Cutting-Off Machines 


SIZES % TO 6 INCHES. HAND OR POWER. 


niZ~,This Machine 
threads bolts 
and conduit 
pipe as well as 








No. O threads from % to 2 inches. 
No. | threads and cuts pipe | to 3 


inches. iron or brass 
No. 3 threads and cuts pipe | to 6 pipe. 
inches. 


OUR No. O MACHINE works with greater ease and rapidity 
than any other Pipe Threading Machine ever offered. Has 
two speeds, one for pipe % to rinch; the other, for pipe 14 
to 2 inches, inclusive. 

You change crank from one to the other as desired, and so get 


rid of turning a great number of times on small pipe. USES 
THE REGULAR ARI/ISTRONG ADJUSTABLE DIES. 


CET OUR LATEST CATALOCUE. No. 0 Threading Machine with Power Attachment. 


THE ARMSTRONG [IANUFACTURING (0, 


139 CENTRE STREET, NEW YoRK. —_—_ BRIDGEPORT, CONH. 
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September 29, 1898 














